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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT _DRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 
TuURSDOS NEXT, February 9, at 3 o'clock, prretys MACFADYEN, 
M.D BSe., Director of a Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
‘FIRST Ot FOUR L RES on ‘Toxins and Antitoxins.’ Half.a- 


ea the C 
ont SURDAY, "Februar ll, at 3 o'clock, the Right Hon. LORD 
RAYLEIGH, M.A. D.C. LL.D. FRS Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, RI, FIRST of SEVEN LECTURES on ‘The Mechanical Pro- 
perties of Bodies.’ One Guin 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


Gs0LcGicaL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this Society will be held at the 
SOCIETY’S APARTMENTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE, on FRIDAY, 


February 17, at 3 o'cloc 

The Fellows and their Friends will DINE together at the CRITERION 
RESTAURANT, PICCADIL 5 ewe, at 7.30 PM. Tickets to be 
obtained at the Society's pon Bo 


.. LIBRARY 








ASSISTANTS. 





HE L.A.A. ‘‘GREENWOOD, 1899,” PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Full gutieuiees of a Scheme by which Prizes to the value of 201. will 

awarded for Essays in certain Subjects connected with Practical 

Librarianship may be obtained on application to the ase Sec., Library 
Assistants’ Association, Old Brompton Road, London, 8. W. 





Lon DON GRADUATE established in 
PARIS would UNDERTAKE TRANSLATIONS from French, 


ONDON.—FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages; Training for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lavy Parncipat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


HE ASSOCIATION of UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS provides COACHES and VISITING TEACHERS in 
Classics, Mathematics. French, German, Moral and Natural Science, 
Literature. and History. Pupils prepared for all Public Examinations. 
—Hon Sec., 48, Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONF, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY.—English and Foreign Governesses and 
Visiting Teachers introduced for Home and Abroad; also Lady 
Secretaries. Literary Workers, Companions, Chaperons. * Schools and 
Educational Homes recommended.—HOLIDAY ENGAGEMEN'IS KE- 
QUIRED —14l, Regent Street, W. 


FPUCATION. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO, who, from their extensive a personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will farnish careful selections ir supplied with detailed 
requirements,—36, Sackville Street, 


if NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
COURSE of INSTRUCTION in ELEMENTARY BiOLOGY for 
Students preparing for the Prel. Sci. and Int. Sci. Se ei at the 
University of London mae on FERRUARY I, 
. GREGORY FOSTER, po Secretary. 











Italian, Spanish, Latin. and Research Work in Bibliothéque 
Archives, &c. Terms moderate.—F. Roruwett, 8, Rue Menars, Paris. 


I ITERARY WORK or post SUB-EDITOR 

4 WANTED. ba take Financial Interest (small) in high-class 
rgan. Graduate. te Sub-Editor London Journal. Specialities : 
ply Music, Interviewing.—Write Barrister, 29, Gilston Road, 8. W. 


ARRISTER, Leader-Writer on leading Lanca- 

shire Evening Paper. with experience of Sub-Editing, desires 

tion of LEADER-WKITER or ASSISTANT EDITOR. Specimens. 

rst-class references.—Address Barrister, Atheneum Press, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


UTUAL.—As SECRETARY, &c.—Literary 
Shorthand Writer would become PAYING GUEST in House of 
Married Man or Lady advancing Professional Interest ; or would give 
Part Services for London Home.—Particulars, in confidence, to Prsss, 
Box 797, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


REE OFFICE ACCOMMODATION OFFERED 

an ASSOCIATION or JOURNAL in exchange for SECRE- 

TARIAL or STAFF APPOINTMENT.—Openinc, Box 798, Willing's, 
125, Strand, W.C. 


0) rman Linge WANTED for ABROAD. Expert 
German Linguist. Energetic. Up to date.—Apply, by letter, 
24, Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


THE SERVICES of an experienced READER 
WANTED to CORRECT a NOVELIST’S MSS.—Address D. T., 
care of Cooper, 20, Royal Exchange, London. 


DITOR.—WANTED. an _ experienced JOUR- 

NALIST for = Ratngre nnd and WEEKLY PAPER published in 

the MIDLANDS.—S8' e, experience, and salary uired to ALpHa, 

oat dig T. B. ‘Browne's Advertising Offices, 163, Queen Victoria Street, 
ndon, 


ANTED, for a PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER, 
experienced EDITOR, thoroughly competent to deal with 

egraphic Co a. Must be perfectly familiar with English and Conti- 

renal litical and Social Matters, and — a complete knowledge of 
doth French oy German. Universit; ere —Address, with 
a a of experience, &c., WR , 13, Buckingham Street, 


S E C R E x & & 
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A SECRETARY and Ry is to be appointed to the 
UNIVERSITY of ST. WS. Salary 200i. ur annum. The 
person elected will be Me . » ~ devote his whole time to the duties. 
Pied nee nay will be for a Year, but may be renewed as often as 
the University Court sees fit. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. C. 8. Grace, W.S., Factor to the 
University Court, St Andrews, Bosna whom applications, _together with 
twenty copies of and must 
be lodged not later than March ra 

8t. Andrews, January, 1899. 


BRIGHTON. — Facing the Sea.— THOROUGH 
FEUCATION, with home comforts, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Fees moderate and inclusive. Special attention to 
— a Delicate Children.—Princtrat, Rokesley House, Marine 














ipso INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


— r’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Enginee Employment in Europe India, and fig Colonies. About 
Forty ‘Students will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
oe rs in the Public Works Department, and Three intments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the bg ig og partment, One ix the 
Accounts branch P.W.D., and One i ic Tay gh nea Indian 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


a.  AUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
T, LONDON, W., Resa ky OPENED for LENT TERM. 1899, 
ry TURSDAY. ioe Me 5. + ae for to be made to 
he Head Master, Mr. Se ay M.A., late | Scholar of Balliol College, 
Ontea | aan he last School Year 21 Paulines ned Scholarships 
or Exhibitions 4 ‘Oxford and Sambetige, and 19 gained ao 4 
Woolwich and Sandharst. (During the last thirteen years 250 O) 
Scholarships ae been taken by Paulines at vee and Cuubridge. 
At the Ap 1898, there were 88 bed fs in St. Paul’s v.40 a 
= ont ford ry Cambridge Hi eo Cert per 30 who had Matri- 
culated at London hg 2 an had qualified for Medical 
Registration. aon —_ these 
successes had soceived thi 








bd cent. of the Boys 
early education at Colet © 


XUM 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE. 

The Rev. E MOORE, D.D, will give FOUR LECTURES on 
FEBRUARY 8, 9, 15, 16, at 3 p.w , on ‘The ASTRONOMY of DANTE’ 
pi elaoioe by an Armillary Sphere) 

he Lectures are open to doe Public without Payment or Tickets. 
. GREGORY FOSTER, BR, Acting Sec Secretary. — 








S': BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


vemeentianae ane CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the Subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London are held throughout the year. 

Attendance in this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, 211. ; or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hos- 
pital; or Single Subjects may be taken. 

For further particulars ap) —— to he WARDEN oF THE CoLLEGE, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

A Handbook forwarded on a 


VY PE-W RIT ER.—AUTHORS’ MSS, of every 

description COPIED with accuracy and despatch from Is. per 1,000. 

Duplicate or Manifold Copies.— Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park 
Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YYPE-W RITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Typist can attend Authors and others at very 

moderate rates Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinsuorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. Is. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c.. by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith, w. 


ICTORIA TYPE-WRITING BUREAU 
(Principal, Miss PATTEN). 89», Buckingham Palace Road, 8 W. 
Authors’ MSS., Medical and Scientific Papers, carefully and accurately 
Transcribed. References kindly loess to Lord Armstrong, C.B., 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, and many others.—Milners’ Fire-Proof 
Safe for MSS — Particulars on application. “Telegraphic Address— 
** Patzen, London.” 


F \¥PE- WRITING.—Authors’ MSS, or Correspond- 
&c, carefully and quickly a Usual terms.— 
Address M’ U. i, 24, Priory Place, Doncaste 


O AUTHORS and others.—MSS. promptly and 
carefully ks per 1,000 words. No charge for paper 
Eas ’w. .—Addre: r. f G. Rocrrs, Winbr-ok, Lanercost ‘Road, Tulse 























ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Dutch and Portuguese Translator and Indexer to the India 
Office. Permanent S of Trained English and Foreign Secretaries. 
pe:xpert Stenographers and Typists sent out for Temporary Work. 
erbatim French and German Keporters for Congresses, &c. Literary 
and Commercial Translations into and from all Languages. Specialities : 
Portuguese, Dutch. Flemish. and Italian. Indexing of Scientific and 
Medica! Books. Libraries Catalogued. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 

Training. comprising Indexing, Shorthand, Type-Writing, and 

General Rusiness Methods. Pupils Trained on actual Work at the 
Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, and at the India Office. 


[FORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, MA. Clerical Duty. Scholastic Agency. Medical 
Practices. Library Work. Journalism. Fducational Advice.—INFOR- 
MATION GAZETTE (FEBRUARY) now ready, 4d. 


C, MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/@ Purchase of Newspaper Pro operties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, ————— and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on plication. 

2 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
city Rete date ee aera CHARING CROSS, 8S. ahs 
: 15, GREAT NCHESTER STREET, 
not Advertisements at the Cons possible prices, Special terms to 














, &c., On application. 








HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates. and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS placed 
with Publishers Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Kow. 





9, Harr Street, Broomssvury, Lonvon. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent os and late Director and Manager of Kegan 

Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. begs to announce that he has 

RESUMED BUSIN ESS as a PUBLISHER on his.own account, and 

will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


To AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 

LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on applica- 
tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH NASH 

begs to announce that he has COMMENCED RUSINESS as an 
AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his intimate knowledge of the Pubiishing 
‘Trade he is well qualitied to undertake the advantageous disposal of 
MSS., and will be glad to hear from Authors with this view. 


Address Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNI- 

VERSITY PRESS undertakes the Printing and Publishing of 
Works of Fiction and of Scientific Books for Authors and Publishers. 
—In4juiries and MSS. should be addressed to the Manacer, University 
Press, Limited, Watford, London. 











Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South ‘Cron 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxfo’ 
CATALOGUES on application. 


MESSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST ses of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Rooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








Now ready. 
(CATALOGUE No. 25. *Lucas’s Mezzotints after 
/ Constable—Hogarth’s Engraved Works—Prout’s Lithographs— 
Engravings after Turner—Drawings of the Early English hool— 
Kelmscott Press Books— Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
—Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


bh §-s & he Vi Fe 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
KECENT CATALOGUES.—BOOKS and MSS. (No. 90), post free, 6d. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and PRINTS (No. 6), post free, 3. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


(CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


‘O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIRRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES of valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW ae offered at prices 
greatly reduced. = now ready. and will be nt post free upon 
eine to W. H. Suirn & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
ndon, 


()HENTAL BOOKS (formerly issued by W. H. 
Allen & Co.) now published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, Publishers to the 
India Office. —A CATALOGUE of these Text-Books, Class-Books, 
Histories, and Indian Government Publications can be had on applica- 
tion. 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 
American Books in various Departments of Literature can be 
Marsron & Co., Limited, 8t. Dunstan’s House, 

















had of Sampson Low, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


QCHOOL BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. (includ- 
KJ ing Mr. Jackson’s Upright Wmting Copy Books), in English and 
other Languages, published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. Lists can be had on applica- 
tion. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—Messrs. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, supply the Trade with Foreign Books and Periodicals. Fast 
Train Consignments from their Continental Agents twice a week. 
CATALOGUE gratis. 
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NHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & Fizwp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the Subject. Write me. I can get you any Book 

ever published. Please state wants.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, birmingham. 








OOKCASES.— Great variety, NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate prices. ply to Mr. Avant, 
282, Tottenham Court Koad, W. Alsoa quantity 7 /riting Tables. 


OR SALE, BEWICK’S BIRDS, First Edition, 


full bound.—R. W. L., 2, Warwick Place West, 8. W. 








‘0 COIN COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, excep- 

tionally fine COLLECTION of 350 CONSULAR DENARII. Some 

very rare. Inspection in London.—Write Box 794, Willing’s Advertise- 
ment Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

URCHASED at the highest prices forCASH by SPINK & SON, 

the ans established Numismatists and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


‘0 INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full amie ulars Schools also recommended.— &c., Association, 








ical, 
-Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, “‘ Tri- 


form, London.’’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street London, E.C.) Contains hairless res over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New ket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plai 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum. 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


aye ee Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
SPACIOUS wc DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Bite Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Te RRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 
MENTS.—Comfortably furnished, sunny, warm rooms. South 
pect. A few minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and Stations. 
Winter Terms.—R. G., 18, Claremont Koad, Tunbrid ge Wells. 





(Temperance), 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS. 


The FIGHTING TEMERAIRE (Turner). 
The OLD GATE (Walker). 

LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Greuze). 
BEATA BEATRIX (Rossetti). 

HOPE (Watts). 

MADAME LEBRUN and her DAUGHTER (Lebrun). 
The GLEANERS (Millet). 

ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynolds). 

The STEP (Pettie). 

The AGE of INNOCENCE (Reynolds). 
The CHILD with APPLE (Greuze). 

The CAST SHOE (Mason), 


The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform 
scale of about 18 in. longest line; they are pro- 
duced in rich Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed 
in Oak or Walnut Mouldings of special Design. 
Prices from 27s, to 42s. each complete. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready. New Kdition of 160 pages and 
Appendix. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photugraphs 
ot Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. 
For convenienee of reference, the Publications are 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post 
free, 1s, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Sales by Auction. 


A Collection of Coins and Medals, the Property of q 
BARONET; and a Collection o English War Medals, the 
ag “wag of the late ROBERT ‘HOM PSON, of Newcastle. 
on- Tyne, 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, aoe their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.. MONDAY, February 6. and Following Da 

at 1 o'clock precisely, the aeaihe COLLECTION of ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN COINS and MEDALS, &c , the Property of a BARONET, 
comprising rare Anglo-Gallic Gold of’ Edward the black Princes 

Henry VIII George Nobie—Elizabeth Ryal—James I Spur RB: yal, 

Thirty and Fifteen Shillin Ercan V. (Seot.), Bonnet Pisce’ 

1540- Mary, Queen Scots Ryal, 1555—A! Logit Queen of Ptolemy [1.' 

Gold Octadrachm—Perkin Warbeck Groa t, 1494—rare Siege Pieces of 

Carlisle, Colchester, Scarborough, Inchiquin, Dublin, Cork, &e.— 

land and New England Coins, and including several Patterns and 

Proofs ; a COLLECTION of ENGLISH WAK MEDALS, the Property 

of the late ROBERT T THOMPSON, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and other 

Properties, of Greek, Anglo-Saxon English and Foreign Coins, Military 

and Volunteer Medals and Decorations, &c.—Coin Cabinets. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The FIRST PORTION 7 - b of Buok-Plates of 
Miss D ON. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, “WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, February 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a valuable COLLECTION of BOOK-PLATES (EXx-Libris), the Property 
of Miss E. DAVIDSON, of Edinburgh. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late J. T, DELANE, Exsq., formerly 
editor of the ‘ Times,’ anda Portion of ‘the Library ofa 
GENTLEMAN, including a Set of the Kelmscott Press 
Publications. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, ee 13. and Two Following 
Days, at | o'clock precis ely. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the 
LIBRARY ofthe late J.T DELANE, Esq. (formerly editor of the Times), 
comprising numerous valuable Works on Biography, Voyages, Travel, 
Sporting ks, Poet v. History, Fine Arts—Military Books—First 
Editions of Geo! Eliot, Thackeray, and other modern A 
elected PORTION of the LIBRARY o T. 
ee feces dk ge eae Works—the Writings of M. soa 
Dickens, 
Press Publleatons—Wuskin 8 slacken Painters, Stones of Venice. &e— 
Hamerton’s Works—Books on agar os and the Fine Arts—Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts ‘Club—C: J Slade’s Catalogue of 
the Glass Collection, &c. — and other 1 prope s, comprising Early 
Printed Books —a Collection of Books Arctic Exploration and 
Northern Travel—Oriental Books—the Publications of the Early English 
Text, Chaucer, and other Societies—Numismatic Works—Theology, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Autograph Letters, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, February 18, at 1 o'clock 
ae , important and valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
ISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Letters and Documents, 
=e of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Pope, Shelley, Salvator Rosa, Duke 
Wellington, &c., and the ble Series of 
Musical Scores of Reethoven, Schubert, &c., formed by the late 
ALEXANDER THAYER, Esq., biographer of Beethoven—a Collection 
Letters and Manuser pts in the Autograph of on 








Authors -a 




















MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO QUINEAS per annum. 
met o wee wae «mace N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
(for weekly exchangeo' 8 
at the houses of Subscribers) | ™®Y UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum, the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
‘gon Gen, t free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane, 
Price to Subscribers, 91. 





[Now ready. 
VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described oa 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with bg a 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers N DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60. 
Copies, 4l. per Part (all subscribed); EDITION DE 
LUXH, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 27. per Part. Parts I. and II. now 
ready. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WaTTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








of 
&c—a most interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Sir J 
Millais, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Hardwicke Papers and Manuscripts, the ae of the 
Right Hon. the EARL of HARDWICKE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ‘AUCTION. at their House, No. ee Re 
ton Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 22, 
Following "Days, av] a o'clock precisely, the HARDWICKE PAPE RS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. joved from the Deed Room. ae Hall, the 
Property of the Right ‘Hon. the UARL of HARDWICKE 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
Shilling each: 


Illuminated and other Manuscripts and valuable Printed Books 
from the Libraries of Mrs. ALFRED MORKISON, the late 
R. W. WILBRAHAM, Esq., and others. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ——s at aad House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., ONDAY, ebruary 27, and Five Following 
pen 8, at 1 o'clock Ltt ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS 
valuable PRINTED BOOKS, including Sng ery from the 
LIBRARIES of R. W. oo AHAM, Esq.. Mrs. 8. HAY (of 
Wimbledon), the late Rey. SCOTT - HUXLEY (Sir Walter ed 
Grand-nephew), Mrs. ALPRED MORRISON, C. N. DES RUFFIER! 
Esq., and others, comprising an unusual number of Ancient Mhuninated 
Manuscripte on Vellum and Paper, comprising Books of Hours, ( 
reviaries, and other Church Service Books, rom 9 ~y" 
Classical and Medieval 
100 Autograph Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., and interesting Relics 
of the Great Writer—Letters of General Gordon—many rare ~ 
Foe English and Foreign Books, including Caxton’s Caton. 1 
aa ale’s s, 
481—Dicta Philosophorum, 152 Psalter, for the “ Trinit; 
Sochesiiers, 1522—Editiones Princi ar very fine Third Folio shake- 
apeare. with the cancelled Title, 1663—the First and Fourth Editions of 





Iton’s Angler—First Editions of Milton’s Paradise Lostand Herrick’s | 


Works—Books of Prints and extra Illustrated Works—Sporting Books 
—fine Illustrated French Books, many in special and fine Bindings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Illuminated Manuscripts, the Property of LORD 
RENDLESHAM., 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, March 4, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, the Sot igge eag | of LORD RENDL’ 
HAM, pes a oy ee les Nobles Hommes et 
Femmes, 1462— Franc—Le Livre du Champion des Dames, 
15th cent —and anoed Hours, Breviaries, &c., from other Collections; 
alsd Leyes and Manuscripts by Thackeray, including ten of the 
ngs for Vanity Fair. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMESON will SELL by 


os IN, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 02 - 
MONDA 6, and Mrdgls Ht Day. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
the E,. ENGLISH SCHOOL, many 


‘ebruary 
awe 'ENGHA TINGS of 
being _¥ in Colours, after Morand, Beechey, Wheatley, Bish, 
Westall, &c.—Mezzotint’ Portraits after Reynolds, J. R. Smith, 
7 —Caricatures and Sporting Prints 
Engraved Steel Plates; also Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings: 
including a Portrait of Baron Nicholson by James Ward, formerly 
—s ng behind the Chairman’s Seat atthe old Judge ‘snd Tury, Leiceste 


Catalogues on application. 





Writers, &c.—a remarkable Series of about | 


ew Te-tament, 1548—Stati ~~ by ‘Letton and Machlinia, i 
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Black-and-White Drawings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, February 7, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock ahead & a 
ehoice COLLECTION of BLACK -and- WHITE DRAWINGS by Phil 
May. Raven Hill, Oscar Wilson, Dudley Hardy, H. Gerbault, Hassell, 
Hai Hurst, Frank Richards, Frank Chesworth, and many others. 
1 aaa ; 








Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester 
on TUESDAY, February 7, and Following Day. at half- 
precisely, rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIA. 
STAMPS. 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 
Land Mi: 


Valuable Bot: M Library of the late 
C. LODDIDGES, Esq., removed from Hackney. 


G : * 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester juare, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, February 15, and ‘'wo ceeae Days, at 10 minutes 
t 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable BOTANICAL and MISCEL- 
Pixgous LIBRARY of the late C. LODDIDGES, Esq., comprising 
Works in Natural History and General Li , and includi 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 93 vols.—Bettoni, Storia Naturale degli 
Uccelli che niditicano in Lombaraia, Coloured Plates—Hooker’s British 
Jungermannie—Andrews’s Engravings of Heaths, 4 vols. —Gerarde’s 
Herbal, 1636—Gould’s Toucans — Petit-Thouars, Voyage autour du 
Monde sur la Frégate ‘‘La Venus "—Edwards's Botanical Register, 
34 vols —Andrews’s Roses and Geranivms—Chandlers’s Camelias— 
Ornithological Miscellany, 3 vols. royal 4to.—Journal of the Micro- 
scopical Society, from the commencement in 1853 to 1889—Joly, Les 
‘Ardennes, 2 vols. royal folio—Royle’s Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains, 2 vols. royal 4to.—Cooke’s Mycographia—Cassin and 
Lawrence’s Birds of North America, 2 v»ls. royal 4to.—Murs, Description 


are, W.C., 
t 5 o'clock 
POSTAGE 

















des Oiseaux d’ Europe, 4 vols.—Sloane’s Jamaica—Plantes des Brasiliens 
—Pinetum Bri i Cc yt rts—Standard Works in Eng- 
lish and Foreign Literature. 

Catalogues in preparation. 

Miscellaneous Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, February 21, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY, comprising a 

small Collection of ANTIQUE SILVER SHEFFIELD PLATE and 

CHINA, the Property of a GENTLEMAN lately deceased; also a 

COLLECTION of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, the Property of the 
date C. LODDIDGES, Esq . 

1 np ‘ 





MONDAY NEXT.—Curiosities. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
MONDAY NEXT, February 6, at ao ee 12 o'clock precisely, an 
important COLLECTION of CURIOS, including Relics from Benin 
City—Indian Weapons and Carved Furniture—Ancient Implements— 
Old China, Bronzes, Carvings, Books, Pictures, &¢ —A Court Waistcoat 
worn by King Charles I1.—Native Curiosities—Holy Land Antiquities 
—Old Tapestry —Siamese Temple Ornaments— Antique Furniture— 
Miniatures, &c 
On view the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 








FRIDAY NEXT. 

400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects, including Musical Instru- 
ments — Scientific Apparatus — Books—Pictures — Lanterns 
and Slides—Cameras and Lenses, and other Photographic 
Accessories, Sc. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at 12.30 precisely. 

— view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





MONDAY, February 13. 
A Collection of Natural History Specimens, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at 12.30 precisely. 





Miscellaneous Books—Handsome Mahogany Bookcase—Framed 
Prints, §c. 

MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, 
February 8, and ‘wo Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising McKenney’s Indian Tribes, 4 vols.—Houbraken 
and Vertue’s Heads—Earlom and Turner's Portraits — Skelton’s 
Charles I., vellum copy—Hamerton’s Portfolio—Japanese Album, native 
lacquer binding—Grote’s Greece and Plato, 15 vols.—Hobbes’s Works, 
16 vols.—Froude’s England, 12 vols.—Macaulay’s England, 8 vols.— 
Green's English People, 4 vols.—Strickland’s Queens, 12 vols.—Abbots- 
ford Waverley, 12 vols.—Kgan's Life in London—Rowlandson’s Senti- 
mental Travels—The Theatre, 20 vols.—Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, 
40 vols —Murray’s Family aos 80 vols.—Writings of Ruskin, 
Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Dickens, &c —Brabant Chronicle, 1500, 
and a few other Early Printed Books—Hand Mah jazed 
Bookcase—Framed Portraits—Copying Press, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


MESES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, February 6, an interesting COL- 
LECTION of OLD ITALIAN BRONZES, the Property of a GENTLE- 
MAN; OLD SEVKES, DRESDEN, and other PORCELAIN, the 

roperty of a LADY; and PORCELAIN. OBJECTS of ART, and a 
COLLECTION of ARMS and ARMOUR from Private Sources. 


On TUESDAY, February 7, and Following Day, 


a COLLECTION of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, JAPANESE LACQUER, 
TSUBAS, and other ORIENTAL OBJECTS of ART. 


On THURSDAY, February 9, a valuable COL- 

GENTLEMAN , aed OLD BRUSSELS Tae ea Ty nee ey ot 8 
MAN; an JSSELS TAPESTRY, th 

late E. COLEMAN, Esq. nate iasian 


On FRIDAY and SATURDAY, February 10 
and 11, the SECOND PORTION of the valuable STOCK of ANCIENT 
and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of Messrs. WALLIS & 
SON, of the French Gallery, 120, Pali Mall. (Sold owing to the death 
Of E. Silva White, Esq., one of the Partners of the Firm.) 


1200, MON DAY, February 13, the valuable COL- 
FOREN, ARCA" SRG & ABT, sad oBoomArIvE 
On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, February 


4 and 15, a valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, after th 
= of GEORGE MORLAND, the Property of HENRY MILNER, 








On SATURDAY, February 18, MODERN PIC- 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 264, FEBRUARY, 1899. 

The PRESENT CRISIS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. 

RITUALISM and DISESTABLISHMENT. By.George W. E. Russell. 
SOME PLAIN WORDS about the TSAR’S NEW GOSPEL of PEACE. 

By Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.1.E. M.P. 
ot hens SUPREME TEST of NATIONAL VALUE. By H. F. 
yati 


An ALL-BRITISH CABLE SYSTEM. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

SKETCHES MADE in GERMANY. (Concluding Article. PartI.) By 
Mrs. Blyth. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

The NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 

ON the MATOLICA of FAENZA. By C. D. E. Fortnum. 

The LONDON WATER SUPPLY: an Answer. By Arthur Shadwell. 

sii FISHERY LEGISLATION. By Prof. Otto Pet- 

rsson, 

The PREVENTION of CONSUMPTION. By J. G. Sinclair Coghill, 
M.D. (Senior Physician, Ventnor Hospital). 

LIBERTY of the PRESS in FRANCE. By J. P. Wallis, Editor of the 
‘ State Trials Reports.’ 

FLORENTINE GARDENS in MARCH. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

ree our CUSTOMERS: a Postscript. By Miss Agnes 

Gata Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, Price 2s, 
Contents. FEBRUARY. 
Exploration in the Caroline Islands. By F. W. Christian. 
Capt. Sverdrup’s Expedition to Northern Greenland. 
Exploration of the Intermediate Depths of the Ocean. 
Murray, F.R.S. 
A Journey to Northern Tibet and Aksai Chin. By Capt. H. H. P. Deasy. 
oe eee and Dutreuil de Rhins in Central Asia. By Col. Sir T. H. 
oO c 
Voyages of the Zeni By C Raymond Beazley, M.A.—Ratzel’s ‘ Political 
Geography.’—Civil Time. By John Milne, F.R.S—The Monthly 
Record —Obituary: Capt. Richard French Kirkpatrick, D 8.0.— 
Correspondence : Sebastian Cabot, 1508. By George Parker Winship. 
G hical Li e of the Month.— Numerous Maps and 





By George 





Illustrations 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


\AS CONSUMERS’ COMPLAINTS; a Note on 
the Decoration of St. Paul’s; Non-Operative Operatives; Greek 
Architecture (First Royal Academy Lecture by Prof. Aitchison, R.A.) ; 
Design for a Royal Mausoleum; the New Theatre, Kennington (View 
and Plan), &ec —See the BUILDER of February 4 (4d. ; by post, 4}d ). 
‘Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 45, 
Catherine Street, London, WC. 








Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 7 : 
PARSON DASH ; or, a Rap at Ritualism in 
Hudibrastic Verse. 
By ERASMUS HOLIDAY. 
George Redway, Publisher, London. 





IXTEENTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 
DEIR EL BAHARI. Part III. By EDOUARD 


NAVILLE. Plates LVI.-LXXXVI.; with Description (2 Coloured). 
Royal folio, price 30s. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.; Bernard Quaritch; 
Asher & Co. 


DAVID NUTT, 


270-271, STRAND, LONDON. 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Editor—J. P. POSTGATE, 54, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
Assistant Editor—A. B. COOK, Milford, Grange Road, Cambridge. 


Associates—For England, CECIL SMITH (British Museum); for 
merica, M. GARDNER HALE (University of Chicago), T. D. 
SEYMOUR (Yale University), and J. H. WRIGHT (Harvard Uni- 








versity). 
Vol. XIII. FEBRUARY, 1899. No.1. 94 pages, royal 8vo. 3s. net. 
Contents. 
PARAGRAPHS. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Critical Notes. W. HEADLAM. 
Note on Pindar, ‘Ol.,’ Vi. 15, 16 (23, 24). GILBERT DAVIES. 
On the Word BAooupdc. J. ADAM. 
Plato, ‘Republic,’ VII. 529B.C. J. ADAM. 
The Text of the ‘De Sublimitate.’ W. RHYS ROBERTS. 
Propertiana and other Notes. HERBERT RICHARDS. 
Notes on Valerius Flaceus. J. A. NAIRN. 
On the Sequence after Ne Prohibitive. III. W. D. GEDDES. 
Obligation as expressed by the Subjunctive. H. C. NUITING. 
SHORTER NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Ludwich’s ‘Homervulgata.’ T. W. ALLEN. 
Leaf and Bayfield’s ‘ Iliad,’ Vol. II. T. L. AGAR. 
Poste’s and Festa’s Translation of Bacchylides. RK. Y. TYRRELL. 
Sandys's ‘ First Philippic and Olynthiacs.’ EVELYN ABROTT. 
Batcher’s and Bywater’s Editions of the ‘Poetics.’ HERBERT 
RICHARDS. 
Dyroff's ‘ Ethik der alten Stoa.’ R. D. H. 
Legrand’s ‘ Etude sur Uhéecrite.’ P. GILES. 
Christ's ‘ History of Greek Literature.’ ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 
Strack’s ‘ Dynasty of the Ptolemies. RB. GRENFELL. 
Kenyon’s ‘Greek Papyri, Vol. II. ARTHUR S. HUNT. 
Rothstein's ‘ Propertius.’ J. P. P. 
Elmer’s ‘ Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses.’ J. P. P. 
Krugmann’s ‘ Vergleichende Grammatik.’ (Ed. II.) J. P. P. 
Thiele’s ‘ Antike Himmelsbilder.’ E. J. WEBB. 
SHORTER REVIEWS. 
NOTES by John E. B. Mayor, W. M. Lindsay, W. A. Goligher, J. P. P. 
ARCHZOLOGY :— 
Three Greek Bronzes. ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 
*Aréacte ’Erevvetc. ADOLF WILHELM. 
An Inscription from Samos. W. R. PATON. 
Excavations at Silchester. GEORGE E. FOX. 
The *‘ Tomb of Romulus.”’ C. 8. 
Angelopoulos on the Peiraeus. E. A. GARDNER. 
Woodhouse’s ‘ Aetolia.” E A. GARDNER. 
The Via Caecilia. THOMAS ASHBY, Jun. 
Monthly Record. H. B. WALTERS and WARWICK WROTH. 
SUMMARIES. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 





VOLUME XII. of the CLASSICAL REVIEW, with full Index, and 

ina strong handsome cloth binding, may be had at 15s. 6d. net. 

The Subscfiption for VOLUME XIII. (1899) of the CLASSICAL 

REVIEW (13s. 6d post free) is now due 

The CLASSICAL REVIEW is the only Journal of the English- 

teats | World which gives a prompt and systematic Record of 
as: 





TURES and DRAWINGS of Mrs. CATHERINE LACY, deceased. 


sical Studies in all Departments: Literature, Grammar, Archzo- 
logy, History, Philosophy, and Mythology. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S 
ot: 


_#¥_>—— 


NEXT WEEK, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author. 





NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


The AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Part I. 1766-1776. By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE 
OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., Author of ‘The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay’ and ‘The Early History of 
Charles James Fox.’ 8vo. 16s. 

“It is at once good history »nd good literature. Never 
were sound historical knowledge and political wisdom 
conveyed in a manner less ponderous and more fascinating.” 

Spectator. 


COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


The MEMOIRS of the VERNEY 


FAMILY. Compiled from the Letters and illustrated 
by the Portraits at Claydon House. Vol. IV. FROM 
the RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION, 1660-1696. 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 11 Portraits and 
SUBJECT INDEX to the Complete Work. Royal 
8vo. 21s. 


The ‘“ PERVERSE WIDOW ”: being 


Passages from the Life of Catharina, Wife of William 
Boevey, Esq., of Flaxley Abbey, in the County of 





Gloucester. Compiled by ARTHUR W. CRAWLEY- 
BOEVEY. With 10 Illustrations. 4to. 42s. net. 
[Nezt week, 


*,* This work is an attempt to combine a brief genealogical 
account of the Boeveys and other allied families, with a 
memoir of Mrs. Catharina Boevey, of Flaxley Abbey, Glou- 
cestershire, the reputed original of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
“perverse widow.” 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. 


Edited and Retold by UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illus- 
trations by J. H. Ford. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 





COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR 
MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 
Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. By the Right Hon. Prof. F. MAX 
MULLER. Cheap Reissue. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, 


The METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., 
Hon. Fellow COC.C. Oxford, Past President of the 
Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘Time and Space,’ ‘ The 
Philosophy of Reflection,’ &c, 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE a RESPONSE; 
with other Retreat Addresses and Sermons. By GEORGE 
CONGREVE, Mission Priest of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

[Nezt week, 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS. By the 


Rev. V. S. S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the Pusey 
House, Oxford. 16mo. 2s. 6d. (Nezt week. 


IVA KILDARE; a Matrimonial 


Problem. By L. B. WALFORD, Author of‘ Mr. Smith,’ 
‘Leddy Marget,’ &c. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE 


(The ALPS). By LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illus- 
trations. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By 


S. LEVETT-YEATS, Author of ‘ The Honour of Savelli.’ 
Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





London, New York, and Bombay, 

















TI ROPE TINS Set Sy 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LOVELL REEVE & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. NEW LIST. NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THOUSANDTH NUMBER. 


BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price Qs, 6d. 


OUR FATHERS. By Andrew Lang. 

NOCTES AMBROSIANZ, No. LXXII.—Maga: an Excel- 
lent New Song. — To Exiles. By Neil Munro, — The 
North-West—Canada. By Moira O'Neill. 


The HEART of DARKNESS. By Joseph Conrad. 


SEVENTY YEARS at WESTMINSTER. II. By Right 
Hon. Sir John R. Mowbray, Bart., M.P. 

FROM the NEW GIBBON. 

A DAUGHTER of the MUHAMMADANS. By Hugh 


Clifford. 

UNDER the BEARD of BUCHANAN. 

ROMANCE of the MINES: Californian Gold Discoveries. 

The GIFT of FULFILMENT. By Beatrice Harraden. 

TANTE LOTJE. 

JAMAICA: an Impression. 

A BIRTHDAY LETTER of APOLOGY. 
Irving. 

MADONNA of the PEACH-TREE. By Maurice Hewlett. 

ANNO DOMINI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CHILD. Chaps. 20-23. 

A LETTER from SALAMANCA. By Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, K.C.B. K.C.S.I. 

Ths SWORD of CORPORAL LACOSTE. 
Capes. 

A VAGABOND POET. By Charles Whibley. 

WILDFOWL-SHOOTING in the OUTER HEBRIDES. 
By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 

The LOOKER-ON.—Maga’s Thousandth Number—The 
Lesson of the Madagascar Papers—The Russian Peace 
Proposals—The Bishops and their too Priestly Priests— 
Mr. Lecky on Mr. Gladstone: and the Boehm Story. 

A NOTE on EASTERN POLICY. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS and POPULAR DEMANDS, 


By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 
By Edward A. 


By Bernard 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTS of the SCIENCE of 


RELIGION. Part II. ONTOLOGICAL. Being the 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1898. By C. P. TIELE, 
Theol.D. Litt.D. (Bonon.), Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Religion in the University of 
Leyden. 2vols. Vol. II. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


IN the NIGER COUNTRY. By 


HAROLD BINDLOSS. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A SHUTTLE of an EMPIRE’S 
LOOM; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern 
Steam Cargo-Boat. By HARRY VANDERVELL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Com- 


arison of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. 

y ANDREW SETH (A. S. PRINGLE PATTISON, 
LL.D.), Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MONA MACLEAN.’ 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
WINDYHAUGH. By Graham Travers 


(MARGARET G. TODD, M.D.), Author of ‘Mona 
Maclean’ and ‘ Fellow Travellers.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 
Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


The FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 


F. J. SNELL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW BOOK BY PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


CATHOLICISM—ROMAN and 
ANGLICAN, By Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
M.A. D.D. LL.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“We strongly recommend the mastery of these papers 
here reprinted as the best possible preparation for an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the present ecclesiastical situation 
in England...... The essays are excellent studies, and in every 
way up to Dr. Fairbairn’s previous work.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY PROF. JAMES ORR. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS in the 
STUDY of the EARLY PROGRESS of 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. JAMES ORR, 
D.D., Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian Theological College, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“An interesting volume...... The volume is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the subject.”— Scotsman, 


BY THEODOR ZAHN. 
The APOSTLES’ CREED. A Sketch 


of its History, and Examination of its Con- 
tents. By THEODOK ZAHN, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology at Erlangen, Hon. 
Litt.D. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000. 


The LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND. 
By GEORGE ADAM SMITH. With Two 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The eloquent and popular author of ‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World’ and ‘The Ascent of Man’ has been 
fortunate in his biographer. Dr. George Adam Smith has 
not only made the life-story of his hero interesting, but be 
has written a book which will be read with avidity for its 
own sake.”—Daily News. 

‘*A very large audience may safely be predicted for this 
biography. The work is well done...... A more devout life 
has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner soul has not often been 
unveiled.” —Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 
The LIFE of R. W. DALE, of 


BIRMINGHAM, By his Son, A. W. W. 
DALE, M.A. In One handsome Octavo 
Volume, pp. 781. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
14s. 


‘*We have nothing but congratulations to offer to Mr. 
A. W. W. Dale on the manner in which he has accomplished 
his task...... We hope that our readers will see that this is a 
book which they ought to read for themselves. It is the 
record of a singularly noble life, and forms a worthy 
memorial ofa teacher whom Churchmen and Nonconformists 
alike must ever hold in honour.”—Guardian, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Sel- 
kirks. By RALPH CONNOR, With In- 
troduction by Professor GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


‘It has rarely been our good fortune to come across a book 
in which the freshest humour, the truest pathos, and the 
most exquisite tenderness are so freely displayed. Ralph 
Connor’s story is real, his characters are real men and women, 
his parson is a real hero, and we are the better for making 
their acquaintance. There is not a lay figure in the book, 
nora dull page. It is full of life, and tears, and Jaughter, 
and all the essence of good literature, as any novel we have 
seen this year.”—Literature, 


ELEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


** Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly grati- 
fying to her readers as it must be to herself. ‘The novel of 
the season’ will probably be the popular verdict upon this 
amazingly witty and brilliant story...... The book positively 
radiates humour......Epigram, paradox, anecdote—in short, 
all the weapons in the born conversationalist’s armoury— 
appear in this entertaining novel in a state of the highest 
polish, and the dialogues aloue would make the fortune of 
the story.”—Speaker, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 





27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Now ready, Vol. LIV. of the Third Series (1898), 42s. net, 


The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 
Figures and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. By Sir 
J.D. HOOKER, F.R.S.,&c. Published Monthly, with 
6 Plates, 3s. 6d. Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s, 

The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, commenced by William 

Curtis in 1787, and continued with uninterrupted regularity 

to the present time, forms the most extensive and authentic 

repertory of Plant History and Portraiture extant. The 

Third Series, by far the most valuable, comprising all the 

important additions of the last fifty-four years, containg 

3,800 Coloured Plates, with Descriptions, Structural and 

Historical, by Sir William and Sir Joseph Hooker. 

Subscribers for the entire Third Series have the privilege 
of taking the back Volumes monthly at the reduced price of 
36s. each, or of purchasing the 54 Volumes for 86/7. cash. 

A Set complete from the commencement in 1787, 124 

Volumes, second hand, but in geod condition, may at. 

present be had for 110/. 


A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF CAGE BIRDS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER _— IN FIFTEEN MONTHLY 


Each with 4 Coloured Plates, 6s. net. 


FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. 
By ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D. F.L.S. F.Z S. F.E.S. 
With 60 Plates, beautifully Coloured by Hand. Royal 
4to. cloth, 4l. 14s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 5/. 5s. net. 

‘Dr. Butler treats his subject more exhaustively than 
Herr Weiner ; he has adopted a more scientific classification, 
and his book ie infinitely better illustrated. Indeed, the 
band-coloured plates in Dr. Butler’s book are in themselves 
fully worth the price which is charged for the whole book,” 
Feathered World, 
Part LVII., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S, 
Vols. I. to IV., each 12s.; Large Edition, Vol. I., witk 
40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vol. If., with 46 Coloured 
Plates; Vol. III., with 50 Coloured Plates; Vol. IV., 
with 48 Coloured Plates, each 63s. net. 

Part XXXVI., with 8 Plates, 15s. net; 
also Vol. III., 9/. 5s. net. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. 
MOORE, F.Z.8. F.E.S. Vol. I., with 94 Coloured 
Plates; Vol. II., with 95 Coloured Plates, each 9/. is, 
cloth; 9/. 15s. half-morocco. 

Part IV., demy 4to. with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


TERACOLUS: a Monograph of the 
Genus. By E. M. BOWDLER SHARP. Illustrated 
by Miss M. Horman-Fisher. 

SECOND SECTION. 
Containing Parts IV.-VI. royal 4to. with 12 Plates, 
15s. Plain, 21s. Coloured, net. 

The POTAMOGETONS (Pond Weeds) 
of the BRITISH ISLES. By ALFRED FRYER, A.L.S. 
Illustrated by Robert Morgan, F.L.S. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 
By G. BENTHAM, F.R.8. Sixth Edition. Revised by 
Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B. K.C.S.I. F.R.s. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 
FLORA. Drawn by W. H. FITCH, F.LS., and W. G- 
SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood Engravings. Fourth 
Hdition. 9s. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 


16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s, net. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 16 


Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S&S. O. Gray. 


16 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 

SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. 
A P. HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. 
By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. Second 
Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 21s. net. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. 


M. J. BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. With a Supplement of 
nearly 400 pages by WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, 
FL.S. 2vols. 24 Coloured Plates. 3¢s. net. Supple- 
ment only, 12s, 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, 
familiarly described in the Four Seasons. By THOMAS 
MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 14s. net. 


The NARCISSUS: its History and 
Culture. By F. W. BURBIDGE, F.L.S. With a 
Scientific Review of the entire Genus, by J. G@. BAKER, 
F.R.S. F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


London: LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 
Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 





6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SELECTION FROM 
W. THACKER & CO.”S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 1898-9. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 


MAJOR G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Illustrated by the best Sporting Artists, including Hugh Thomson, Ja'land, Caldwell, 


Finch Mason, C. E. Brock, &c., and Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Each Volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece, printed on Japanese 
Vol. IV. MARKET HARBRO’. [Ready next week. 











Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. handsome ly bound, 10s. 6d. net each Vol. Sold in Sets only. 
‘The most complete and handsome edition of Whyte-Melville ever issued.’’—} "ide’ Press. 


CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET BOOK for 1899. Founded by W. Lairp CLtowes. Edited by L. G. Carr Lauauton. The 
most valuable work of Reference now available, containing a full List of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuable 
information concerning all the Navies of the World. Revised to February, 1899. 5s. net. Fourth Year of Issue. [Ready end of February. 

LorD CHARLES BERESFORD says :—‘‘ It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference on naval matters that I know of, and invaluable to all who take an interest in naval 








matters.” 4 
The TORPEDO in PEACE and WAR. By Freon T. Jane, Author of ‘ Blake of the “ Rattlesnake,”’ ‘ All the World’s 
Fighting Ships,’ &c. With about 60 Full-Page and smaller Illustrations, the greater part of which are Reproductions of Sketches made at sea on board Torpedo Craft by the 
Author. Oblong folio, cloth gilt, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Jane is one of the most reliable authorities on naval matters.” —Review of Reviews. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. SECOND IMPRESSION SHORTLY. 
The CONGO STATE; or, the Growth of Civilization in Central Africa. By Dremerrius C. BouLGer, Author of 


‘History of China,’ ‘ Chinses Gordon.’ 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“Written in excellent ‘style and furnishes pleasant reading.’’—Athenaum. 


The SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. In Quest of Game in Kullu, Lahoul, and Ladak, to the Tso Morari Lake. By Lieut.-Col. 


R. H. TYACKE. With Notes on Shooting in Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a retailed Denigtion of Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With 9 Maps. 6s. 


The CAVE DWELLERS of SOUTHERN TUNISIA; a Sojourn with the Kalipha of Matmata. The Manners and 
Customs of a Curious People. Translated from the Danish of DANIEL BRU UN by ‘L. E. A. B. With numerous Illustratio.:s. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
*,* An extremely interesting book on a subject almost unknown in this country. 


The SNAFFLE PAPERS. By “Swyarrie,” Author of ‘Gun, Rifle, and Hound,’ ‘ In the Land of the Bora,’ ‘ In the Jungle,” 
&c. Illustrated by Harry Dixon. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By Aurrep E. Pease, M.P. With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Cuthbert 


Bradley, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also an Edition de Luxe, with Coloured Prontiapless by Sir Frank Lockwood, and extra Illustrations, 21s. net. (A few Copies only ‘eft. ) 
“There is more to be learned from Mr. Pease’s volume than from a library of more pretentious treatises.’ *_Times. 


ECHOES of OLD CALCUTTA. A most interesting Series of Sketches of Calcutta Life, chiefly towards the close of the last 
Century. By H. E. BUSTEED, M.D. C.1.E. Third Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged, with additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION OF O'BRIEN’S ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. Limited to 750 Numbered Copies. : 
The ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND; or, the History of the Tuath-de-Danaans for the first time unveiled. 
By HENRY Apo gaa B.A. With all the Original Illustrations, to which is added a Portrait of the Author, reproduced from Maclise’s well-known Drawing. Demy 8vo. 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. By Capt. L. J. SHapwe t, P.S.C. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. Full-Page Illus- 


trations and Maps. 
‘*It may be unrese elle recommended to soldier and civilian alike.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MR. KIPLING’S FAMOUS DITTIES. 22,000 Copies have been sold of ‘Departmental Ditties, and other Verses.’ By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 6s. 
*,* This is Mr. Kipling’s earliest published Work, and was first issued in 1885. 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING in THIBET, the HIMALAYAS, and NORTHERN INDIA. By Brigadier-General 


ALEXANDER A. KINLOCH. Containing Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be found, together with Ixtracts from a Journal of several years 
standing. With 34 beautiful Illustrations and a Map of the District. Demy ito. handsomely bound, 42s. 





















































The HIé HISTORY of CHINA. By D. C. Bouncer, Author of ‘Chinese Gordon,’ ‘Sir Stamford Rafiles, &e. With the 


Recent Concessions to the European Powers. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. A Ne w Edition, Revised and brought up to Date. 
“It is much to have written a history of China which does not contain a dull page from beginning to end, and this Mr. Boulger has done.”’—Manchester Guardian. 





MEDICAL HINTS for HOT CLIMATES, and for those out of reach of Medica! Aid. By Cuas. Heatox, M.D. 
oth, 3s. 6d. 4 ee 
A SERVANT of “JOHN COMPANY.” Being the Recollections of an Indian Official. By H. G. Krene, C.LE., Hon. M.A. 


(Oxon.), Author of ‘Sketches in Indian Ink,’ &c. With a Portrait in Photogravure. Illustrated by W. Simpson from the Author's Sketches. De omy aa cloth, 12s. 
“Mr. Keene has written an instructive book. He is not dull. The book pre sents a novel view of Indian life. It is the genial record of a man who from boyhood seems to have 


bee n bent on extracting the largest possible amount of pleasure from his surroundings. "Times. Pars 


The SHEPHERDESS of TREVA, A NewNovel. By Paut Cusnine, Author of ‘ The Blacksmith of Voe,’ ‘I’ th’ Thorn,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. “6 Mr. Cushing has achie ved a very great success in ‘The Shepherdess of Treva.’ ’’— Acade: my. 


BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE”; or, the Man who Saved England. “By Frep T. Jane. With 16 Illustrations 


by the Author. A most thrilling Tale of Life on board a Torpedo Destroyer in time of War. 3s. 6d. 


The ROD in INDIA. Being Hints how to obtain Sport, with Remarks on the Natural History of Fish and their Culture. By 
H. S. THOMAS, F.L.S., Madras Civil Service, Retired, Author of ‘Tank Angling in India.’ Third Edition, Revised. With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 
‘*A book to read for pleasure at home, as well as to use as a handbook of exceeding value to the angler who may be already there, or intending to visit India.””"—Zand and Water. 


THACKER’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS,—Crown 8vo. handsomely bound and illustrated, 
A NATURALIST on the PROWL. By E. H. Arrxen.| JASON EDWARDS. And a Little Norsk. A Powerful Story 
Second Edition. | of the Far West. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


i. ROSE of DUTCHER’S COOLLY. By Hamiin Garuanp. 
. he . ave F fi 
— eee By EB. Aree. FiRh  OUREORIPE. By Hote Gamcm. 


Edition, 


The TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. By E. H. Arrxen., A GALAXY GIRL. A New Novel of Sporting acd Theatrical 


Life. By LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 









































Sixth Edition. 
a “One would welcome a dozen such chapters as the one headed, ‘A Permanent Object 
LAYS of IND. By “ AtipH CHEEM.” Tenth Edition. | Lesson to Gamblers.’ There is no clumsiness, no indecision, in Mr. 'Springfield’ s workman- 
ship. His style is clean and correct, his humour is natural, and he has a grip of human 
” T nature and a skill in the contrivance of plot and exciting incident which give the impression 
The CAPTAIN of the “ MARY ROSE. By W. Latkp that, admirable though this novel i is, it. gives only an indication of his fullest possibilities 
CLOWES. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. | as a writer of popular fiction.” —Daily Mail. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
London: W. THACKER & CO. 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY, 
WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 21s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“‘A book at once charming in its 
yaa ret J and by far the most interesting and valuable 
contribution to the situation in West Africa that has yet 
appeared.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ No one can close the book 
without having had awakened in him an abiding interest in 
West Africa and its natives, in the West Coast trader and 
the Government official.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* Miss Kingsley’s readers will be im- 
pressed by the extent, variety, and reasoned order of her 
knowledge.” 





GORDON AND THE SOUDAN. 
NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-1879. With a Portrait and Map of the 
Country prepared under Colone! Gordon’s 
supervision. From Original Letters and Docu- 
ments. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK 
HILL, D.C.L. LL.D. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The story would always 
have been thrilling for its own sake; to-day it is absolutely 
indispensable to a comprehension of the vast region than 
now interests Englishmen so much.” 


Illustrated, super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


IN the AUSTRALIAN BUSH and 
on the COAST of the CORAL SEA: being 
the Experiences and Observations of a 
Naturalist in Australia, New Guinea, and 
the Moluccas. By RICHARD SEMON. With 
86 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 


With Map, 8vo. 10s, net. 
The VALLEY of LIGHT. Studies 


with Pen and Pencil in the Vaudois Valleys of 
Piedmont. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author 
of ‘ The Principles of Criticism.’ 
OUTLOOK.—“ Charming essays.” 
VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof, 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In Ten Monthly 
Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each vol. 

Vol. I. LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST— COMEDY of 
ERRORS — TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA — MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

CAMBRIDGE REV/JEW.—“ The separate introductions 
and notes strike us as admirable—at once illuminating and 
concise.” 

FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION.—VOL. I. NOW READY. 


PIONEERS of FRANCE in the NEW 
WORLD: France and England in North 
America. Part First. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 
SARACENS. Being 2 Concise Account of the 
Rise and Decline of the Saracenic Power, and 
of the Economic, Social, and Intellectual De- 
velopment of the Arab Nation from the Earliest 
Times to the Destruction of Bagdad, and the 
Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. With 
numerous Maps, Illustrations, and Genealogical 
Tables. By AMEER ALI SYED, M.A. C.L.E. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


A‘HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE to the DEATH of QUEEN 
ANNE. By A. W. WARD, Litt.D, Hon. LL.D. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. net. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
The PHYSICIAN. An Original 


Play in Four Acts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
PART II. NOW READY. 


The PURGATORY of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Part II. The Earthly Paradise 
(Cantos XXVIII.-XXXIII.). An Experiment 
in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
LANCELOT SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an 
Introduction by JOHN EARLE, M.A, LL.D. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimrTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


a 


21,600 Copies of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s New 
Romance have been sold in England 
and America. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION NEARLY 
EXHAUSTED, 
Making 14,000 Copies of the English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 





In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s, 


LOVE AND OLIVIA. 


Being the Sentimental Troubles of a 
Clever Woman. 


By MARGARET B, CROSS, 
Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,’ ‘ Blind Bats,’ &c. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


A PRINCE FROM THE 
GREAT NEVER NEVER. 


By MARY F. A. TENCH, 
Author of ‘ Where the Surf Breaks,’ &c. 





34,000 Copies of Mr. Jerome’s New Work 
have been sold in England and America. 
FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY, 
Making 21,000 Copies of the English Edition. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c, 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. 
ROBINS (Mrs. L, BAILLIE REYNOLDs), Author 
of ‘Her Point of View,’ ‘The Ides of March,’ 
&c. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

The SECRET of KYRIELS. By E. 
NESBIT, Author of ‘ Lays and Legends,’ ‘Grim 
Tales,’ ‘Something Wrong,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


The MAIN CHANCE. By Christabel 
COLERIDGE, Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘The 
Tender Mercies of the Good,’ &c. 

SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIGHT? A Romance. By 
BERNARD HAMILTON. Fully illustrated 
by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


_~>—— 


JUST PUBLISHED, W. BARRY’S NEW NOVEL. 
The TWO STANDARDS. By w. 


BARRY, D.D., Author of ‘The New Antigone.’ Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library. 6s. ’ 

“It is a strong and moving piece of work, full of know- 
ledge and delicacy, a real transcript of life.’”’—Academy. 

‘Powerful and dramatic......Father Barry’s knowledge of 
men and things is, like Ibsen’s, deep...... The book is powerful 
and interesting...... Father Barry has the gift of graphic and 
vivacious narrative.’’—Daily News. 

“The most remarkable novel that the last three months 
have produced...... From beginning to end a deep and power- 
ful study as from the life, finely and truly drawn.” 

Westminster Gazette, 

“An original and clever piece of work...... Dr. William 
Barry writes well, his style is easy and cultured...... This 
book is not a hasty inspiration, hurriedly written, but a 
carefully thought out and elaborated production...... a power- 
ful piece of work, and one which arrests attention and pro- 
vokes thought.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.’ 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DEAN 
SWIFT. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L. LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, 
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The Life of Sir George Pomeroy - Colley, 
KCSL, CB, CMG., 1835-81, in- 
cluding Services in Kaffraria, in China, in 
Ashanti, in India, and in Natal. By Lieut.- 
General Sir William F. Butler, K.C.B. 
(Murray.) 

Tue circumstances of Sir George Pomeroy- 

Colley’s death, connected as it was 

with one of the saddest and most 

disastrous episodes in our military annals, 
gave to his name a certain notoriety seven- 
teen years ago, which, however, is gradually 
passing out of the remembrance of all but 
those who were serving in the army and 
navy at that period. His comrade and 
friend Sir William Butler, now command- 
ing the British troops in South Africa, has 
done well to rescue from oblivion the record 
of the career cut short by a rifle bullet on 

Majuba Mountain. 

At the age of thirteen years young Colley 
entered Sandhurst as a cadet, and, passing 
out at the head of the list, he obtained his 
commission in the 2nd Queen’s Regiment, 
then stationed at the Cape. After a short 
stay with the depét in Kinsale, Lieut. Colley 
joined headquarters in 1854, at a time when 
many of his juniors were seeing active work 
in the Crimean battlefields. Owing to his 
capabilities as a draughtsman, he was soon 
appointed an assistant surveyor, and em- 
ployed in laying out a military settlement 
in Kaffraria under Sir George Grey. Later 
on, he was ordered to take up the duties of 
surveyor-general with the Transkei expedi- 
tion under Major Gawler. About this he 
says :— 

‘“‘Tt certainly bears a little the aspect of a 
‘filibustering’ expedition, as the country we 
are invading is at peace with us and does not in 
any way owe allegiance to us; our rule is only 
supposed to extend to the Kei.” 

The whole of Colley’s career as a subaltern 
was thus passed in South-East Africa, either 
In surveying or in magisterial duties, which 
relieved him of all ordinary regimental 
routine, but also all military experience until 
the gallant Queen’s were ordered in 1860 to 
embark for China in the troop-ship Vulcan, 





to form part of the force under Sir Hope 
Grant, then assembling in the Gulf of 
Pechili. 

On landing Colley found he had been 
gazetted captain after eight years’ service ; 
and, although he had not expected to see 
much fighting in a Chinese campaign, he 
soon came in brisk contact with the Tartars. 
He wrote a spirited account of the action at 
Sinho, where breechloading field guns were 
first employed by the Royal Artillery :— 

‘*When the second division arrived they 

found large masses of Tartar cavalry drawn up 
in front of the entrenchment. Our Armstrong 
guns were now brought to the front, and opened 
at a range of about two thousand yards. The 
first two shots fell short, and the Tartars ad- 
vanced boldly upon them. But after a few 
shots the gunners got the range, and then the 
terrible effects of the Armstrong gun might be 
seen. At every shot a regular gap was torn 
through the line, and horses without riders, 
men without their horses, could be seen flying 
from the spot.” 
Capt. Colley further on relates that, when 
near Tungchow, the colonel of the Queen’s 
and himself got hold of rifles, and, with three 
or four men, fired a volley at some Tartar 
officers making a reconnaissance ; and that 
they were themselves next fired into by 
several hundred Chinese infantry, whom 
they had not observed. 

Of the destruction of the Summer Palace 
he says :— 

‘* This proceeding of burning down the palace, 
though severe, seems to have been salutary, for 
whereas the Chinese up to that time had under 
different pretences avoided surrendering the 
city, and the impression was generally enter- 
tained that it would have to be bombarded and 
taken by storm, the very day we returned from 
the palace the gate was given into our hands, 
and all seems to have run smoothly since.” 
After this expression of opinion by Capt. 
Colley, it seems to us rather out of place 
for his biographer to quote Byron’s ‘ Curse 
of Minerva’ on Lord Elgin’s father, as 
applicable to our distinguished plenipo- 
tentiary, who was acting in conjunction 
with Baron Gros, Sir Hope Grant, and 
General Montauban—a very divided re- 
sponsibility. 

In 1863 Capt. Colley passed out of the 
Staff College first, obtained his brevet 
majority, and was appointed brigade-major 
at Devonport, a position he held for five 
years. From 1871 to 1873 he held the 
post of Professor of Military Administration 
at the Staff College, and during this period 
he contributed the article ‘Army’ to the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ In December, 
1874, we find him dispatched to join the 
Ashanti Expedition as a special service 
officer under Sir Garnet Wolseley, who at 
once placed the organization of the transport 
in his hands, and next put the tribes in the 
protectorate, and finally the whole line of 
communication from the army to the sea, 
under his command. ‘‘It is curious,” he 
wrote, 

‘*that I should be the first instance, so far as 
I know, in our army of an appointment—that 
of ‘officer in charge of the communication ’— 
which has long existed in the Prussian army, 
and of the value and importance of which I had 
been most strongly impressed, and had lectured 
upon and urged for our army.” 

Of the arduous duties during the advance 
upon and retirement from Coomassie, and 
of the actions at Amoaful, Egginassie, and 





Fommanah, Sir William Butler is well 
qualified to supply accurate details, and 
his narrative connecting the brief extracts 
from Colley’s diary leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

In 1876 Lord Lytton offered Colley the 
military secretaryship in India, although 
he possessed then no Indian experience 
whatever. It is characteristic of the man 
that during his voyage to Bombay he wrote 
a paper on the ‘Military Aspect of the 
Central Asian Question.’ Soon after his 
arrival he was sent on a mission to Khelat, 
and on his way thither he met a subaltern 
of the type which Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
since rendered immortal :— 

‘*The British ofticer is a strange and very 
amusing creature. A young officer arrived here 


only this morning fresh from Khelat, or at least 
from the Baluch Hills, among which he had 


been wandering for nearly two months. I at 
once got alongside him for news. His view of 


the political situation was comprised in the 
opinion that Khelat was ‘the d—dest hole in 
the world,’ and the people ‘not a bad lot of 
beggars, but dirty, and d—d thieves.’ But he had 
fished up nearly every passand stream, and could 
tell me exactly what holes to go to for the biggest 
fish and what flies to catch them with. I couldn’t 
make out that he had taken any escort or thought 
it necessary to trouble himself about the in- 
habitants in any way ; and I believe a chap like 
that, if he could only be trained to keep his eyes 
open as well, could fish and loaf his way any- 
where.” 

The command of the Staff College was 
offered to Col. Colley in the following year, 
but he preferred to accept the private 
secretaryship to the Viceroy—‘‘a recog- 
nized position of considerable power and 
influence, and full of very interesting 
though very hard work.” In fact, the 
extracts from his letters during his ap- 
pointment under Lord Lytton are the most 
interesting portions in the volume. After 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Gandamak 
Colley proceeded to Natal as chief of the 
staff to Sir Garnet Wolseley, hearing on his 
way the news of the Prince Imperial’s death 
in Zululand. Then the Kabul massacre 
occurred, and Lord Lytton telegraphed to 
Brigadier-General Sir George Colley to re- 
turn to India; but it is disappointing to 
find no letters relating to the second Afghan 
campaign during this period of his secretary- 
ship. It is, however, clear, from one of his 
former letters, that he was strongly opposed 
to the retention of Kandahar :— 

‘*My theory is that in a country like this, 
where our action must necessarily always be 
offensive, not defensive, when we do fight we 
should always have difficulties behind us and 
open ground in front. I have a strong objec- 
tion to being in the position of a dog who is at 
the end of his chain, and consequently can be 
chaffed by small boys without possibility of re- 
taliation. I like to have the full length of a 
good long chain to charge if necessary.” 


Before the close of the second Afghan 
campaign Sir George was appointed to suc- 
ceed Sir Garnet Wolseley as High Com- 
missioner of South-Eastern Africa, including 
the Transvaal, and as Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in Natal and the 
Transvaal, the Governorship of Natal being 
added to these onerous duties. Unfor- 
tunately, whilst Natal and Zululand were 
directly under him, the Transvaal was so 
only in a secondary degree, as all corre- 
spondence about it had to pass through 
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the hands of the Administrator of the terri- 
tory, Sir Owen Lanyon. These accumu- 
lated responsibilities were far too conflicting 
and multifarious foranysinglegovernor. The 
state of the garrisons, scattered widely apart, 
was anything but satisfactory; and deser- 
tion and discontent in them had reached 
an unprecedented extent. The Commis- 
sioner speaks of ‘the troops deserting 
very largely,” and of the ‘“‘terrible amount 
of desertion going on in the Transvaal.” 
At last, in December, 1881, the Adminis- 
trator, whose reports on the feeling of 
the Boers had previously been highly 
optimistic, announced that they had hoisted 
their flag at Heidelberg and proclaimed the 
Republic ; whilst two days later came the 
news that the headquarters of the 94th 
Regiment had been annihilated at Bronker- 
spruit, and that every British garrison was 
cooped up within its extemporized defences. 

Sir George, indeed, wrote to the President 
of the Orange Free State, ‘‘ How hopeless 
the contest the Boers are now entering on 
is you must be well aware”; but he told 
those at home that he felt considerable 
doubts whether the force he was taking to 
try to relieve the garrisons was sufficient. 
The weak point was Potchefstroom, which 
could not hold out beyond the middle of 
February, and it was this that induced 
General Colley in an evil moment to move 
on with the slender “scratch” force at his 
disposal, without waiting for reinforce- 
ments ; but it is obvious that the surrender 
of Potchefstroom would have been a slight 
disaster compared with the defeat in the 
field which his rash advance with a handful 
of men and no cavalry to speak of rendered 
practically inevitable. 

His address to his troops before starting 
well evinces the chivalrous spirit which ever 
animated him :— 

‘*The stain cast on our arms must be quickly 
effaced and rebellion must be put down; but 
the Major-General trusts that officers and men 
will not allow the soldierly spirit which prompts 
to gallant action to degenerate into a feeling of 
revenge. The task now forced on us by the 
unprovoked action of the Boers is a painful one 
under any circumstances ; and the General calls 
on all ranks to assist him in his endeavours to 
mitigate the suffering it must entail. We must 
be careful to avoid punishing the innocent for 
the guilty, and must remember that, though 
misled and deluded, the Boers are in the main 
a brave and high-spirited people and actuated 
by feelings that are entitled to respect.” 

There is no need to quote extracts from 
the letters written after the repulse from 
Lang’s Nek and the unsuccessful fight- 
ing on the Ingogo plateau, where, by 
a curious irony of fate, General Colley’s 
line of communications with his base at 
Newcastle—his pet subject having been 
safety of communication with the rear— 
were cut off by a foe hitherto deemed in- 
capable of any tactical mancuvres. In 
regard to this action, it may be noticed that 
Lieut. Parsons, R.A.—who is specially men- 
tioned by Colley as continuing to direct the 
two guns and assist in working them under 
a heavy fire until ordered to withdraw after 
losing his captain and more than half his 
detachments, and then again, with the 
assistance of a few men of the Rifles, served 
the guns (splashed all over with bullet marks) 
until severely wounded himself—has very 

recently, as a colonel commanding an inde- 





pendent force of the Egyptian army, at- 
tracted notice by his distinguished services 
at Kassala and on the Blue Nile. 

On the disaster on Majuba Mountain the 
book does not throw so much light as was 
anticipated. It is right that the story of 
such affairs should be written ; and, indeed, 
all British officers ought to be well informed 
about it, for it was a dearly bought lesson, 
and one to be borne in mind. Col. Stewart 
(afterwards Sir Herbert Stewart) curtly 
reported of it in his official letter :— 

‘*To the advance of the Boers being unseen 

and hence unreported, the consequent retire- 
ment, and the fact that the efforts of the 
officers were fruitless to check the demoraliza- 
tion ensuing thereon, I attribute the loss of 
the position.” 
Sir William Butler’s carefully detailed 
analysis of the several phases of the Boer 
victory is certainly well worth studying. 
In the hour of defeat Colley fell—he would 
not have wished it otherwise—with a bullet 
through his head, facing the enemy, and 
well to the front between them and his own 
men. Can it be believed that the total loss 
of the Boers throughout the day was one 
man killed and five wounded ? 

How, indeed, are these three several 
calamities to be accounted for? At Lang’s 
Nek Colley declared his men behaved 
splendidly: ‘“‘The 58th really fought ad- 
mirably, lost 160 out of 480 men, reformed 
behind the Rifles, and came back in perfect 
order.” He attributed the loss of the day 
to the ineffective artillery fire and to the 
failure of Brownlow’s charge with very 
recently organized mounted infantry, whose 
horses would not face fire. At Ingogo 
Colley had no supplies for camping out, and 
was forced to withdraw at night, whilst the 
enemy were receiving numerous reinforce- 
ments. At Majuba the posting of the line of 
men, with so much ‘‘ dead” ground in front, 
was faulty, and when the Boers suddenly 
appeared on the summit there was a bad panic 
among troops previously demoralized :— 

‘“*The mobility of the enemy; the extra- 
ordinary accuracy of their rifle fire ; their cool- 
ness, courage, and instinctive knowledge of war, 
the inbred results of free country life in these 
stern uplands, which had taught them in many 
a hard fight with man and nature all they knew 
of war...... What is called the ‘ fortune of war’ 
or the advantages of position could no longer 
account for all that had happened. His little 
force was not able to prevail against the Boers.” 
This is tantamount to saying that the enemy 
were distinctly superior to soldiers chiefly 
trained in the barrack field and at peace 
manouvres. Their General’s own life had 
been mainly spent at the desk, and not in 
the field. 

Colley’s various doings in campaign, 
garrison, and quarters are very well 
described by Sir William Butler, although 
here and there we notice passages 
which seem to betoken interpolation by 
another’s hand—perhaps that of the writer 
of some notes on Colley’s life, mentioned at 
p- 11. For instance, a letter touching on 
matters of inner thought, ‘‘ matters usually 
absent even from his most intimate corre- 
spondence,” seems out of place in a book 
which will be mostly read by officers. 

Several excellent maps are inserted, and 
also illustrations from General Colley’s artistic 
pencil ; whilst a particularly fine drawing 
of Majuba Mountain, from the well-known 





hand of Lady Butler, adds to the many 
attractions of the agreeable work her hus. 
band has written, which must certainly 
prove popular in garrison libraries. 








My Inner Life: being a Chapter in Personal 
Evolution and Autobiography. By John 
Beattie Crozier. (Longmans & Co.) 


AttHouGcH scarcely more than a year has 
elapsed since the first instalment of Mr, 
Crozier’s attempt to write a ‘ History of 
Intellectual Development on the Lines of 
Modern Evolution’ was reviewed in these 
columns, he now comes before the world 
with another volume, somewhat larger in 
bulk, and devoted, at least in great part, 
to a different subject. Of the reasons 
which have determined the publication of 
this work at the present period of the 
author’s life, rather than at an age when 
autobiographies are more appropriate, some 
account is furnished in the preface; from 
which the reader may learn that, owing 
to a threatened failure of the author’s 
eyesight, there was no alternative course 
to pursue. That those who have derived 
instruction and pleasure from Mr. Crozier’s 
previous works will sympathize with him 
in his misfortune he can hardly need to 
be assured, or that they will join with him 
in the hope that one of the most serious 
calamities which can afflict a man may still 
be averted. But there is another motive 
assigned for the premature appearance of 
this autobiography. Uncertain whether 
the ‘ History of Intellectual Development’ 
can as things now are be brought to a 
conclusion, Mr. Crozier devotes some chap- 
ters of this volume to a sketch of the evolu- 
tion of thought subsequent to the epoch to 
which the ‘ History’ has so far been carried, 
in order that his views on this portion 
of his subject may at least be stated in a 
brief compass. With the propriety of such 
a motive no one can have any quarrel. 
What should also be noted—for the fact is 
not without an influence on the character of 
the book—is that the autobiography was 
begun several years ago; indeed, more than 
half of it seems to have been written wher 
the author was doubtful whether the form 
in which his writings had hitherto been 
cast would secure them any wide attention. 
He adverts, with some candour, to the 
indisposition of the public to consider un- 
familiar doctrines when put in a purely 
abstract and impersonal way, and he de- 
scribes how, feeling, like Scott, that his 
cards must be shuffled afresh if his work 
was to proceed, he considered the rival 
advantages of the novel and the autobio- 
graphy, so far as they could serve his pur- 
pose. It is not every one who takes the 
public to so great an extent into his con- 
fidence, or provides his critics with so much 
material. 

The fact is notorious that those who 
write many books are seldom good judges 
of their relative value. Mr. Crozier de- 
clares that this book—‘ begun as it was at 
a time when my life-work seemed a failure, 
my health broken, my hopes desperate, and 
my sky clouded by isolation and gloom ”— 
was, and still remains, the child of his heart. 
Nevertheless, as a book it ill bears com- 
parison either with his ‘Civilization and 
Progress,’ or with the first volume of his 
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‘History.’ If it reproduces many of the 
views which are to be found in the one, 
they are no longer endowed with the air of 
originality that recommended them on their 
first appearance, because Mr. Crozier’s 
opinions on philosophical subjects are now 
beginning to be generally known ; nor has 
it the unity of aim and purpose that marks 
the other. Nor, again, does it exhibit the 
same uniformly sober temper that helped 
to lend attraction to both those works. 
That this autobiography is deficient in such 
qualities is, of course, in the main owing 
to its very character. Except in so far as 
no two men encounter quite the same ex- 
periences, a piece of writing of this kind— 
at least when it proceeds from a man of 
thought rather than of action—can hardly 
be said to be distinguished by originality 
if its main purpose is to summarize the 
doctrines to be found in the autobiographer’s 
other works. If, as in the present case, 
it also largeiy consists of his opinions of 
well-known books and lines of speculation, 
put before the reader seriatim, it cannot be 
strictly described as an autobiography at 
all. On the other hand, the interest attach- 
ing to it on the score of the opinions which 
it expresses is sometimes disturbed by the 
personal tone which a volume cast in this 
form must of necessity assume; and the 
personal tone does not always conduce to 
a proper display of dry light. 

Mr. Crozier would probably be the first 
to admit that his book has no claim to be 
put in the small class which comprises what 
is really excellent in the descriptions which 
great thinkers have given of their own 
development. The reader who takes as his 
example of autobiographies the confessions 
of St. Augustine or of Rousseau, or Gibbon’s 
memoirs, or Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ will not 
find that Mr. Crozier’s ‘Inner Life’ is a 
work that can be placed alongside of them, 
or is written on a plan that can be 
compared with theirs. Not, indeed, that 
it is without value. It has a value of a 
very definite nature, but not a high value 
as an autobiography, nor a value which 
extends to every part of the work. Much 
of it, and almost the whole of the first 
part, if judged by the standard applicable 
to the productions of a professed thinker, 
cannot be said to be highly stimulating. 
The 250 pages which recount Mr. Cro- 
zier’s boyish experiences in Canada con- 
tain little that is of any general interest, 
and were it not that they are written 
with much animation, and often exhibit 
a considerable power of picturesque de- 
scription, they would deserve no place in 
a serious work. Although the exploits of 
people like ‘‘the village minister,’ ‘the 
old captain,” ‘‘my uncle James,” are legiti- 
mate topics of all youthful reminiscences, 
Mr. Crozier tells us, perhaps, rather more 
about them than we want to know, par- 
ticularly as they do not differ in any very 
essential manner from village ministers, 
old captains, or inebriate uncles every- 
where. On the other hand, a good oppor- 
tunity, either of perceiving as a boy or of 
recording as a man something new and 
interesting, seems to have been lost in the 
case of a certain hermit of the woods, who 
is described in these pages as ‘the man 
with the bootjack.” He was evidently an 
attractive and original person, of whom a 





fuller account might have been supplied with 
advantage. Doubtless the solitude in which 
Mr. Crozier grew up, the wild scenery of his 
early surroundings, and the harsh Puritanism 
which was offered him as religion, contri- 
buted in a high degree to form the lines of 
his mental development, and they deserve 
mention to a proper extent; for they show 
that, as has happened with some other 
writers of our own or the last generation, 
a narrow, but terribly earnest training has 
had good results in forming that serious 
view of life which, after all, is the basis 
of the best work. 

It is when the reader comes to the second 
part of this autobiography that its real philo- 
sophical interest begins. Mr. Crozier de- 
scribes, in that entirely easy and lucid manner 
with which readers of his previous books will 
be familiar, the leading characteristics of 
the thinkers whose writings he perused ; and 
here again, as in those books, he displays 
an uncommon gift for getting at the main 
gist of a philosopher’s doctrines by the 
shortest road, and putting it on the page 
in the concisest language. There is much 
admirable observation, too, and much acute 
criticism by the way. The chapter on ‘‘Aris- 
tocracy and Democracy,” for instance, con- 
tains many remarks which, if not exactly 
original, sum up and explain, in a decidedly 
fresh and suggestive fashion, certain features 
of social life that may be commonplace, but 
are not generally traced to their cause. 
Mr. Crozier’s remarks on the great Eng- 
lish essayists of the century, to whom he 
devoted himself in a vain quest of the key 
to the world, are characterized by truth and 
common sense, and are sufficiently welcome 
in an age when preciosity is sometimes 
regarded as a virtue. His attempts at 
literary portraiture amount in many cases 
toa brief paragraph only ; but what he says 
is generally to the point. Nowhere, how- 
ever, does Mr. Crozier turn this particular 
talent for happy characterization to a better 
use than in his résumé of modern meta- 
physics. By way of showing what, in for- 
tunate circumstances, might be produced in 
the later volumes of his ‘ History of Intel- 
lectual Development,’ he takes his readers at 
a gallop, or at least at a very fast trot, through 
the systems of all the chief philosophers 
from Descartes to Hegel, stating in a page 
or two the chief doctrines of each in a form 
intelligible to any educated reader, and driv- 
ing them home by apt simile and illustra- 
tion. Of this perhaps the following is a 
fair specimen, although it hardly represents 
Mr. Crozier in his most eloquent mood. 
Kant, he says, beginning, like his pre- 
decessors, with an analysis of what con- 
stitutes knowledge and makes it possible, 
‘*soon perceived that the mind was no blank, 
abstract, immaterial entity facing its opposite, 
but unable to cross over to unite with it in the 
production of knowledge except by an act of 
God ; but that on the contrary it was itself a 
concrete, complex organism made up of various 
functions and powers, like a machine with a 
complex system of wheels and rollers—Time 
and Space, Cause and Effect, Necessity and 
Contingency, and the ress—through which, when 
the raw material of sensation from outer objects 
is passed in like separate bits of wool at one 
end, it comes out like a continuous thread of 
yarn or web of cloth in the shape of organized 
human knowledge at the other.” 


But this review of the systems of the chief 


modern philosophers is intended to prepare 
ithe reader for the criticism which Mr. 
| Crozier makes upon them all, namely, that 
| nowhere in their analysis of the human mind 

do they discover the secret of its mechanism 
| or unfold the causes which are concerned in 
its evolution. However useful, he argues, 
the results of such analysis may be as in- 
struments or agents for minor inquiries, they 
cannot, either separately or in combination, 
be made the standpoint of interpretation for 
the phenomena of the world as a whole. 
Nor had any of these philosophers taken 
due account of the intimate connexion be- 
tween the mind and the brain, or the laws 
of molecular motion which govern the 
nervous system. Mr. Crozier perceived (what 
a good many thinkers have, indeed, per- 
ceived before him) that the only adequate 
solution of the great problem of philosophy 
must embrace not only mind, but matter as 
well, and in the region of mind must account 
not only for the quantitative differences of 
mental powers, but for their qualitative 
differences also. In a word, such a solu- 
tion must explain why what we recognize as 
the higher quality is higher, and why the 
lower is lower—why love, for example, is 
essentially different from lust, or reverence 
from fear. In his search after this ideal 
Mr. Crozier turned to the poetic thinkers, as 
he calls them—to Bacon, Goethe, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Newman. For the criticism passed 
on the work of these writers the reader must 
be referred to the autobiography itself. 
Suffice it to say that in Mr. Crozier’s eyes 
they fail to offer any practical solution of 
the problem, although they agree upon the 
absurdity of attempting to explain the world 
or the human mind by any law or principle, 
or combination of laws or principles, which: 
has as yet been discovered. They fail, says 
Mr. Crozier, because, with the possible ex- 
ception of Goethe, they regard the mind as 
an entity existing apart from the mechanism 
of the brain; because they could discover 
no ideal in the world itself, and because they 
looked upon the world as changing, indeed, 
but not as advancing. Thesolution at which, 
after his long voyage over the dark sea 
of metaphysical subtleties, Mr. Crozier at 
length arrived he denominates ‘‘the Scale in 
the mind.” This, he maintains, is some- 
thing which is 7 the mind, but not of it ;. 
which is not a quality of the mind, but gives 
all the qualities of the mind their due cha- 
racter; which has authority over all and 
gives rank to all. It is this, too, which he 
describes as the Divine, whether in its opera- 
tion in the mind or in the world. In the 
world he believes that the ideal is in process 
of realization. The columns of the Atheneum 
are hardly, perhaps, the place in which to 
embark upon any extended criticism of the 
solution here advanced. It must suffice to 
observe that Mr. Crozier would have some 
difficulty in showing how any “Scale” can 
be in the mind and not at the same time of 
the mind ; and in what essential respect his 
solution differs from that propounded in the 
theory of a moral sense. 

In the last part of his volume Mr. Crozier, 
with some artistic skill, brings the reader 
back from these empyrean heights to the 
toils and trials involved in the career of 
an aspiring man of letters. ‘The account 
of his first attempts to attract attention 
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magazines is such good reading that many 
an editor would have been glad of an article 
describing such experiences. The descrip- 
tion of interviews with various distinguished 
authors is particularly happy. Best of all is 
that of a visit to Carlyle, which fell at a 
moment when the sage was apparently in 
one of his cantankerous moods; as is evi- 
dent from the fact that he had little but 
contempt for Mill and Buckle, and nothing 
but praise for George III. 

From this notice of Mr. Crozier’s latest 
work, brief though it may be in com- 
parison with the length of the work, it will 
be apparent that what is here offered is a 
volume the contents of which are very diverse 
in character and of unequal value, but still 
a volume which, on the whole, is of singular 
interest. 








The Irish Liber Hymnorum. By J. H. 
Bernard, D.D., and R. Atkinson, LL.D. 
2 vols. (Henry Bradshaw Society.) 


Or all the interesting publications of the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, the present is 
probably the one which would have given 
most pleasure to the great Cambridge 
scholar in whose memory the Society was 
founded. Early Irish history, the Western 
literature which preceded the revivel of the 
twelfth century, the usages of the Church 
in early times, the study of manuscripts and 
their writers, the lives of the saints of Ire- 
land and of Britain—in all these subjects 
Bradshaw was learned, and from them used 
to illustrate in conversation the language and 
thoughts of the men of remote times so as 
to make them seem no longer historical 
shadows, but the present companions of his 
circle. His attainments were great in many 
other subjects, and his mental acuteness 
appeared in the discussion of whatever came 
before him; but in none did he seem to 
enjoy himself more than in these, all of 
which the ‘Liber Hymnorum’ illustrates, 
so that every page of it recalls Henry 
Bradshaw in his rooms at King’s, talking 
cheerily, not as a great, overpowering 
authority, but as a scholar to scholars, 
convincing solely by the accuracy of his 
observations and the soundness of the con- 
clusions drawn from them, rarely criticizing 
others, and never unkindly, but always 
turning to the book itself, to the line and 
page of the manuscript, to its precise his- 
tory, endeavouring to arrive at truth from 
its original sources, never by the mere con- 
struction of a new theory out of the materials 
of the overthrown theories of some one else. 
The book may have been called in its own 
times ‘ Audite Omnes,’ from its first words, 
or after its scribe or his family or its place 
of writing, or from its external appearance, 
or by some title descriptive of its contents 
or merely imaginative. The present title, 
‘Liber Hymnorum,’ is a purely descriptive 
one—that is to say, it was not given to the 
book by its original compiler, as ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ was to a modern book 
of the same kind, but is used by later writers 
in the absence of any other name or proper 
title. The editors do not distinctly state 
when the name was first definitely attached 
to the book, but it was probably by Dr. 
J. H. Todd in 1855. 
_ The date of its compilation is unknown, 
nor have the editors given much considera- 





tion to the subject. They do not even go 
fully into the question of the date of the 
two earliest manuscripts, but are content to 
remark of the one preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, that ‘‘it is probably of the 
eleventh century, and perhaps belongs to its 
earlier years”; and of thatin the Franciscan 
Monastery on Merchants’ Quay, in Dublin, 
that ‘‘ the handwriting and the character of 
the illuminated letters suggest a date not 
earlier than the eleventh century, and pro- 
bably it was written at its close or at the 
beginning of the twelfth.” The book is 
partly in Latin, partly in Irish. A large 
part of it was printed by the late Dr. J. H. 
Todd in two volumes, which are now diffi- 
cult to procure, and which were edited 
without reference to the second or Fran- 
ciscan manuscript, the text of which has 
now for the first time been considered and 
compared with the Trinity College text. 
Some of the Latin hymns were printed by 
Colgan in 1647. One of the most difficult 
pieces of the Irish was edited, with a trans- 
lation showing much courage and industry, 
but often defective judgment, by the late 
Mr. O’Beirne Crowe, and this was casti- 
gated by Mr. Whitley Stokes, who has 
himself published texts and translations of 
nearly all the Irish of the Trinity College 
manuscript. The vellum of parts of that 
manuscript is dark, and the writing is 
shadowed, so that a beautiful modern copy, 
made in 1842 by Patrick O’Keefe, is a 
useful help to the discovery of words ob- 
scured by time. The transcriber was one 
of those laborious scribes to whom the 
literature of Ireland owes a great debt, 
but who generally lived in poverty, and 
have rarely received the just commenda- 
tion due to their disinterested labours. 
Such are the materials on which the present 
edition is founded. 

The editors are jointly responsible for 
the Latin texts, and Prof. Atkinson for the 
Irish, with its glossaries and an introduc- 
tion on metre. Dr. Bernard has written all 
the notes, and deserves great credit for 
bringing so complicated a task to a conclu- 
sion in a reasonable time and without 
neglect of anything of great importance. 
The arrangements of the texts are admir- 
able, and the whole work is a most valuable 
addition to the library of Irish history. 

The first volume contains forty - eight 
poems, with two glossaries of Irish words, 
lists of writers, and of references to the 
Scriptures. 

The second volume, after introductory 
essays on the metrical systems exhibited, 
contains translations of the Irish hymns and 
their prefaces, notes and translations of the 
numerous Irish glosses on the hymns, and 
indices of names and places. 

Of the Latin hymns none is more interest- 
ing than that called ‘Altus Prosator,’ and 
attributed to St. Columba. The saint, says 
the ancient preface, had taken a sack of oats 
to the mill, and when he put the first feed 
of oats into the mouth of the mill he com- 
posed the first line,— 

Altus prositor vetustus dierum et ingenitus, 

High Creator, ancient of days and unbegotten, 
and so on, in time to the millstones, did he 
recite to the end the creation of angels and 
archangels, the fall of Lucifer, the beginning 
of heaven and earth, the creation and fall 
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of man, the nature of earth, of hell, and of 

paradise, ending with seven fine stanzas on 

the last judgment :— 

As the wondrous trumpet of the first archangel 
soundeth 

The strongest vaults and sepulchres shall burst 


open 
Thawing the chill of the men of the present world; 
The bones from every quarter gathering to their 
joints, 
The ethereal souls meeting them 
And again returning to their proper dwellings. 

The Latin has a distant resemblance to 
that of the ‘ Hisperica Famina,’ and to the 
poem ‘Ad Rubiscam,’ lately edited by Mr, 
F. Jenkinson, but, though in parts difficult, 
has no such obscure stanzas as that in 
which the robin is addressed :— 

Amica ave habilis bonus 
Bipes fidenter funde te tuus 
Tuguru ante mis hic ingressus 
Rubisca rara est in adventus. 

It would have been interesting had the 
editors added a note of some of the other 
Trish poems composed to the sound of mills, 
The refrain of one is well known in the 
English of Ulster, which imitates the sound 
of the stones :— 

Clitherty, clatherty, 
Late upon Satherday 
Barley parridge and hardly that. 

The ‘ Altus Prosator’ is said to have been 
sent to St. Gregory, who heard it with 
qualified admiration, and said that it gave 
more praise to creatures than to the Creator. 

Of the hymns in Irish the longest and 
most interesting are the ‘Amra’ of Colum 
Cille, the ‘ Lorica’ of Patrick, the poem of 
St. Fiech of Sletty in honour of Patrick, 
and the long hymn of St. Broccan in praise 
of Brigit. 

The true translation of some difficult 
passages must remain a matter of con- 
troversy ; but this fact does not diminish 
the general usefulness of the versions given. 
A few errors made on a first writing, as is 
shown by other passages, escaped a later 
revision. St. Cuchuinne had read half of 
what was known, 

The other half that is over 

He left for his hags; 
but the final words, ‘‘a chaillecha,” should 
be translated here “his nuns.”? The word 
caillech is often rightly translated ‘“ hag,” 
as in the name of a hill in Meath, “ Sliabh 
na Caillighe,” named after a hag or sorceress 
called Garbhac, and in the saying :— 
a do chlainne gaisce a bheth ig inseacht 

§cel 
Agus bed chlainne cailleach a bheth ’na sost a 
i, 


It is right for the race of heroes to be a-telling of 
history, 

And for the race of hags to be a-holding their 
tongues, 

But in all religious poems cazllech means 

“nun.” In either case the word refers to 

a veiled or hooded woman. 

In a long note on the word dith it is 
stated that ‘‘ the word does not occur any- 
where else”’; but the editors have forgotten 
a story, well known both in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, in which Queen 
Elizabeth, or sometimes another English 
sovereign, is represented as expressing & 
wish to learn Irish, but being dissuaded by 
one of her courtiers, who had acquired the 
language, from studying a speech so un- 
melodious as to contain the sentence, ‘ Dith 
damh dubh ubh amh,” “A black ox [or 
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stag, according to locality] ate up a raw 
f great deal of useful information is con- 
tained in the notes, and the chief errors are 
in comparatively unimportant matters of 
Irish scholarship, such as the statement 
that Columba belonged to the Cinel 
Luighdheach under their latest designa- 
tion, which is an error comparable to a state- 
ment that Henry III. of England belonged 
to the houseof Hanover. The statement about 
the battle of Cuildreimhne (ii. 140), ‘‘ fought 
in 561, the Neill clan, under Columba him- 
self, gaining a decisive victory over Diarmait, 
King of Ireland,” shows a similar inaccu- 
racy about tribe names. The word “ Neill 
clan,” family of Niall (genitive Neill), is in 
Trish ‘‘ Ui Neill,” descendants of Niall, and 
may be applied to the descendants of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages, a king of all Ireland, 
who died in a.p. 405; but at Cuildreimhne 
both sides were equally descended from him, 
and equally belonged to the ‘Neill clan.” In 
a more restricted sense the word “ Neill clan” 
or “‘ Ui Neill” is applied by Irish writers 
to the famous O’Neills of Tyrone, the de- 
scendants or followers of Niall Glundubh, 
King of all Ireland early in the tenth cen- 
tury, who was himself descended from 
Eoghan, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages. 
To this clan Columba, of course, did not 
belong. Such faults might easily be cor- 
rected in a brief list of errata, and do not in 
any way diminish the value of these volumes. 
In all important particulars the work is 
trustworthy. It is admirably printed and 
arranged, and the editors are to be con- 
gratulated on having made so important an 
addition to learning. 








The Virginians. By W. M. Thackeray. 
With Biographical Introduction by his 
Daughter, Anne Ritchie. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

Tue biographical edition of Thackeray is 
nearing its completion, and as volume 
follows volume one cannot fail to notice, 
at least in the prefatory matter, a somewhat 
melancholy sense of the approach of old 
age in the novelist. Not that, being on 
the publication of ‘The Virginians’ still 
under fifty, he had any right to call him- 
self an old man. But it seems that his 
childlike character made him soon weary 
both of the responsibilities and the successes 
of life. The stress of work entailed by 
popularity and the desire to make money 
for his children was uncongenial to him, 
and in these later letters he betrays his 
restiveness at every turn. 

This is, of course, most markedly the 
case in connexion with the lectures on the 
Georges delivered in America and England, 
of which the present introduction contains 
the record. To a certain extent he doubtless 
enjoyed the social opportunities which they 
secured, and their actual delivery had its 
gratifications ; but in the bulk the under- 
taking loomed darkly in the horizon as 
something which had to be done, and 
Thackeray always hated keeping his 
engagements. 

That his weariness of life was no passing 
mood is testified, moreover, most con- 
Vincingly by the tone of quiet submission 
in a letter he wrote from Paris to Dr. John 
Brown in the November of 1858 :— 





**T send no condolements about the departure 
of your good old father. He was ready, I 
suppose, and his passport made out for his 
journey. Next comes our little turn to pack 
up and depart. To stay is well enough, but 
shall we be very sorry to go? What more is 
there in life that we haven’t tried? What that 
we have tried is so very much worth repetition 
or endurance? I have just come from a beef- 
steak and potatoes (one franc), a bottle of claret 
(five francs), both excellent of their kind, but 
we can part from them without a very sore 
pang, and note that we shall get no greater 
pleasure than these from this time to the end 
of our days.” 


These are the words of an old man who has 
given up all hope of progress alike for him- 
self and for society. 

During these years, however, Thackeray 
with the greatest good-humour entered upon 
a fight for Parliament, in which one cannot 
feel surprised that he was unsuccessful. 
Perhaps he did not take the matter very 
seriously ; he was certainly not much de- 
pressed on finding his name at the bottom 
of the poll. 

To his daughters he wrote :— 

My dearest little women, as far as I can see, 

The independent woters is all along with me, 

But nevertheless I own it, with not a little funk, 

The more respectable classes they go with Wiscount 
Monck ; 

But a fight without a tussle it is not worth a pin, 

And so St. George for England, and may the best 
man win, 

The words ‘‘may the best man win” 
became proverbial during the election, and 
gave rise to an interchange of compliments 
in a gentler spirit than that which used to 
prevail at such times of struggle. Thacke- 
ray met the rival candidate in the street, 
shook hands with him, and, after a few 
friendly words, was moving off with the 
familiar doggerel, ‘‘ May the best man win.” 
“T hope zot,” responded Lord Monck 
promptly, with a bow and a smile. 

But, after all, the most interesting parts 
of this introduction are the accounts of 
friendly America, written, as Mrs. Ritchie 
most justly remarks, ‘‘ almost as if he was 
talking to us at home from his armchair in 
the corner.’ He had many friends over 
the water, made during his earlier visit, 
and their welcomes were cordial exceed- 
ingly. He was fascinated afresh by the 
“little blackies,”’ by ‘‘jolly, friendly 
Savannah,” by the “pleasant, patriarchal 
life” of Washington Irving, and by Mr. 
King, ‘“‘a gentleman of the old school,” 
who had been at Harrow with Byron and 
Peel. 

When an opera company drew away his 
audiences at Baltimore, he cheerfully con- 
cluded, ‘‘ They are a hundred, wanting bread 
many of them; shall we be angry that they 
take a little of the butter off ours?” 

He has, however, a rather serious general 
indictment against the air of America :— 


‘© In both visits I have found the effects the 
same ; I have a difficulty in forming the letters 
as I write them down on the page, in answering 
questions, in finding the most simple words to 
for: the answer. A gentleman asked me how 
long I had been in New York ; I hesitated, and 
then said a week ; I had arrived the day before. 
sees I hardly know what is said, am thinking of 
something else, nothing definite, with an irre- 
pressible longing to be in motion ; I sleep three 
hours less than in England, making up, how- 
ever, with a heavy long sleep every fourth night 
or so. Talking yesterday with a very clever 





man, T. Appleton, of Boston, he says the effect 
upon him on his return from Europe is the 
same. There is some electric influence in the 
air and sun here which we don’t experience on 
our side of the globe; people can’t sit still, 
people can’t ruminate over their dinners, dawdle 
in their studies ; they must keep moving. I 
want to dash into the street now. At home 
after breakfast I want to read my paper leisurely 
and then get to my books and work. Yesterday, 
as some rain began to fall I felt a leaden cap 
taken off my brain-pan, and began to speak 
calmly and reasonably, and not to wish to quit 
my place.” 


The dry air, maybe, is responsible for many 
qualities in our Transatlantic cousins. 

Mrs. Ritchie has not told us much about 
‘The Virginians’ itself, though she has 
reprinted a few notes for the work, and a 
delightful sketch of ‘A Family Party,’ 
designed to record the various fashions of 
1780—a most characteristic piece of work. 








China in Decay: a Handbook to the Far 
Eastern Question. By Alexis Krausse. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue interest which has been aroused by 
recent events in the Far East has induced a 
number of writers who have no personal 
knowledge of the subject to take up their 
pens to explain—or sometimes to muddle— 
the Chinese question. The result has been 
the appearance of a succession of works of 
more or less interest, which reproduce 
the information and ideas of previous 
writers in the same field. ‘China in Decay’ 
is a compilation of this kind. The author 
does not profess to have any first-hand 
knowledge of the country or people, but 
has picked his way through the tangled 
facts of the case by the help of numerous 
authorities, a lengthy list of which he 
appends to his volume. 

We may say at once that the work is 
well written, and that the material is 
brightly and clearly dealt with. But through 
every page the reader is made conscious 
that it is merely a compilation. There is 
none of that actuality which shows a per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject. The writer 
is plainly not in touch with the ideas and 
feelings of the Chinese, and he falls into 
a number of mistakes which would be im- 
possible to one who knew and understood 
them and their country. 


In his preface Mr. Krausse explains that 
as no two authorities are agreed as to the 
transliteration of Chinese names, he offers 
no apology for the way in which he has 
represented them. This is reasonable 
enough ; but at the same time, when a well- 
known name occurs which has been tran- 
scribed over and over again by English 
writers, we should have expected to find at 
least some attempt made at an approxima- 
tion to their renderings. It will be re- 
membered that the first resident Chinese 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s was 
Kwo Sungtao, commonly addressed as Kwo 
Tajén, his Excellency Kwo. We venture 
to say that this name will not be found in 
any English work of authority spelt other- 
wise than either Kwo or Kuo. Mr. Krausse 
gives it as Quo Ta Zahn. Such a perversion 
is a disfigurement, and it would almost 
seem as if he had gone out of his way to 
discover some form under which to conceal 
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the identity of the late extremely genial 
diplomatist. 

The present Minister at our Court fares 
scarcely better at Mr. Krausse’s hands, 
although in this case he does but follow in 
the wake of official and non-official news- 
papers. The minister’s surname is Lo, and 
his personal name is Fénglu, it being the 
Chinese practice to write their names in the 
order commonly adopted by us in directories. 
But it is also the custom for a man, more 
especially a scholar, to adopt one or more 
titular names, such as words meaning 
“the solitary one,” &c., and in this way 
Lo assumed the sobriquet of Chihchén. 
When he was knighted by the Queen, it 
became necessary to arrange his name for 
the prefix “Sir,” which should have been 
done by styling him either Sir Fénglu Lo or 
Sir Chihchén Lo. Unfortunately, the form 
adopted, and followed by Mr. Krausse, is Sir 
Chihchén Lofengluh, which is as though Sir 
John Smith, ‘“‘the Champion,” were described 
as Sir the Champion Smith John. 

These, however, after all, are only matters 
of form ; but a misspelling becomes serious 
when it entirely obliterates the meaning of 
the words. The Yangtsze Kiang, in part of 
its course, is known as the Kin (Golden) 
Sha (Sand) Kiang (River), commonly trans- 
lated the ‘‘ River of Golden Sand.” This 
name Mr. Krausse writes Kuishi Kiang, 
which has no meaning at all. A common 
reference would have saved him from this 
error, as also from that contained in the 
assertion that the Ming dynasty ‘ endured 
for more than 600 years,” the fact being 
that it existed rather less than three cen- 
turies, the exact period of its supremacy 
being from 1368 to 1644. 

We have no wish to cavil unnecessarily 
at ‘China in Decay,’ in the pages of which 
we have come across much that is both in- 
teresting and useful. We do not endorse 
the pessimistic view of the position of Eng- 
land in China professed by the author; and 
if he knew more of what has been done and 
is being done, we feel sure that he would 
agree with us. But such questions are 
always debatable. The chapters on the 
trades of the country and on the railways 
in being and in prospect are interesting and 
instructive, as are also the sections describ- 
ing the relations of the European Govern- 
ments with China, though it must be con- 
fessed that, in the case of the “ British 
Record,” there is much needless repetition 
of facts with which the reader has been 
already made familiar in the chapter on 
‘* Foreign Relations.” 








Rhodesia and its Government. 
Thomson. With Illustrations. 
Elder & Co.) 


Tue key-note of Mr. Thomson’s able book 
is struck in the mottoes on his title-page. 
He there quotes Sir Thomas More’s in- 
junction to a would-be prosperous common- 
wealth to ‘‘restrain those engrossings of 
the rich that are as bad almost as mono- 
polies,”’ and places beside it F. D. Maurice’s 
declaration that ‘reverence for the rights 
and freedom of every nation is what we 
should earnestly cherish, if we would be 
true defenders of our own.” It is not 


By H. C. 
(Smith, 


difficult to foresee the judgment that will 
be passed upon the Government of Rhodesia 





by a critic who makes these ideals his 
standards; and later on Mr. Thomson 
applies to the policy of Mr. Rhodes and 
his friends that fine passage of the ‘ Utopia’ 
which is thus given in Ralph Robinson’s 
picturesque English :— 

‘*Therefore when I consider and weigh in my 
mind all these commonwealths, which nowadays 
anywhere do flourish, so God help me, I can 
perceive nothing but a certain conspiracy of 
rich men procuring their own commodities 
under the name and title of the common- 
wealth. They invent and devise all means 
and crafts, first how to keep safely, without 
fear of losing, that they have unjustly gathered 
together, and next how to hire and abuse the 
work and labour of the poor for as little money 
as may be. These devices, when the rich men 
have decreed to be kept and observed under 
colour of the community, that is to say, also of 
the poor people, then they be made laws.” 


To one who has studied the facts, some of 
which are arrayed in Mr. Thomson’s tem- 
perate but severe chapter on ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes’s 
{Influence in South Africa,” it is clear that 
this passage very happily expresses the 
reason why it would be unwise at present 
to convert Rhodesia into a self-governing 
colony, just as it expresses the one sound 
reason which can be urged in defence of 
President Kruger’s obstinate refusal to 
bestow the Transvaal franchise upon the 
Johannesburg capitalists and their de- 
pendents. It is always refreshing to meet 
with a writer who is thus able to impart a 
literary flavour to his treatment of con- 
temporary politics. 

Mr. Thomson’s knowledge of Rhodesia is 
made up of three elements—study of books 
and speeches, conversations with all kinds 
of interested persons, and investigations on 
the spot. In the autumn of 1897 he visited 
South Africa, took the train from Beira to 
Massi-Kessi, and then, wishing to see as 
much of Rhodesia as he could, walked up 
to Salisbury, straying off the road as the 
fancy took him to visit various farmers 
and prospectors. This sensible proceeding 
made him rapidly familiar with the more 
striking features of the country. The 
climate he found to be far better than it is 
commonly reported. Though the season was 
the hottest part of an exceptionally hot and 
dry year, it was possible to walk all through 
the day without difficulty or danger. Mr. 
Thomson says :— 

‘“‘T was weak and easily fatigued when I 
started, as I was suffering from the effects of a 
bad attack of influenza, but by the time I 
reached Salisbury I felt fairly strong and well. 
The walk was a delightful one, through scenery 
of a strangely beautiful and unusual type, and 
it enabled me to see a good deal both of the 
settlers and of the natives.” 

At the time Rhodesia was just recovering 
from the shock and strain of the various 
native ‘‘rebellions.” Mr. Thomson was on 
the spot in time to receive truer and juster 
impressions of this distressing chapter in 
South African history than it is easy to form 
at a distance either in time or space. The 
impartial way in which he sets forth these 
impressions places his book on a level high 
above the great majority of recent works on 
South Africa, and entitles it to a place on 
the same shelf with the volumes of Prof. 
Bryce and Capt. Younghusband. He does 
not disguise his knowledge that the sup- 
pression of the native risings was accom- 








panied by many instances of savage cruelty 
on the white side, just as the risings were 
brought about in part by cases of barbarous 
oppression ; but he makes every allowance 
for circumstances. As he points out, the 
subjugation of an inferior race has always 
been attended ‘‘by oppression on the one 
side and reprisals on the other.” If this ig 
not an excuse for the Rhodesian settlers, it 
is at least a plea in arrest of judgment. 
Nor can we, who sit at home at ease, fully 
realize the feelings and motives of those 
who guard a hostile frontier or are the 
advance guard of civilization. 

‘*The Afghan graves this legend on his blade: 
‘In the time of necessity, when no hope re- 
mains, the hand grasps the hilt of a sharp sword,’ 
At home we have been swathed in security so 
long that we have almost forgotten the feeling 
that the sword, after all, is our ultimate and 
strongest argument; but amongst those who 
have to make their lives on the fringes of 
barbarism it is a feeling that exists as strongly 
as ever. Men who live, as it were, with the 
sword-hilt in their fingers, must not be judged 
by a European standard ; they cannot reason 
out quietly abstract principles of right and 
wrong ; their peril, and too often their grief, is 
too great and too near them for that—they do 
things in the heat of conflict that afterwards 
they bitterly regret ; but those who sit peace- 
ably at home are unable to comprehend the 
stormy passions that have swayed them. In- 
finite allowance must be made for men placed in 
circumstances of such peculiar trial.” 

This spirit of comprehension and large 
tolerance, mingled with a strenuous sense 
of moral purpose, gives Mr. Thomson’s 
book a distinct character and value of its 
own. In the same way he is able to admire 
the personal disinterestedness, courage, and 
generosity of Mr. Rhodes, whilst condemn- 
ing his political methods and ideals in the 
strongest terms; and he admits that the 
administrative mistakes of the British South 
Africa Company are those into which both 
Imperial and Colonial Governments have 
usually fallen, whilst he throws on their 
policy the blame for nearly all the plagues 
that have lately been poured out on South 
Africa. Great weight must thus be attached 
to his conclusion, which is that Rhodesia 
must be taken over by the Empire if it is to 
flourish. We cannot here canvass the poli- 
tical aspects of this question; but we have 
said enough to show that these pages are 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to such 
a discussion. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Two Standards. By William Barry. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue author of ‘Tho New Antigone’ has 
written another striking book. With resolute 
condensation it might even have been a con- 
siderable novel ; but the author, by his own 
confession, is to some extent dependent on 
his creatures, and fails not from defect, but 
abundance—the embarrassment of riches. 
Besides, the obvious moral purpose which 
underlies the book detracts from its merit 
as a work of art. However, Dr. Barry’s 
dialogue is vivid, his descriptions occasion- 
ally first rate. Throughout there is no want 
of power, only a little lack of proportion. 
Thus the tale of General Greystoke and the 
fair Syrian, brought in in the old fashion of 
episodical digression, though it sets forth 
the influence of heredity from a certain 
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quarter on Marian’s noble, but singu- 
larly composite character, is too elabo- 
rate; and the plots of the two dramas by 
Elven, though essential, come into the 
narrative with a certain awkwardness. If 
there be a polemical and professional touch, 
it is in the presentment of the Evangelicals 
in the English Church. Mrs. Greystoke is 
a caricature, though there is an amount of 
humoreus truth in the portrait of her 
orthodox, aristocratic, and indolent husband 
the vicar. 


Zhe Dear Irish Girl. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Miss Tynan has the gift of drawing charm- 
ing girls. There was a dark-eyed minx whose 
habit of flirting the reader will remember 
that Miss Tynan told of in the coy, capricious 
‘Way of a Maid.’ The maid was not a 
particularly estimable damsel, but she was 
fresh as a rose, and her memory has out- 
lived the memory of a hundred more forcible 
heroines, for she was a real, living, breath- 
ing girl—and a girl is one of the rarest 
things in fiction. She was, we say, a girl, 
and an Irish girl; but the heroine of Miss 
Tynan’s latest book rightly takes the name 
of “The Dear Irish Girl,” for she is as 
lovable as she is natural, and as worthy as 
she is fresh and sweet. Motherless, brother- 
less, sisterless, Biddy O’Connor brought her- 
self up in the big lonely Dublin house, with 
no one to train or form her, but with a kind 
father to influence her by his learning and 
refinement, and with all the destitute and 
homeless dogs in Dublin for pensioners and 
companions. The child is neglected enough, 
for Dr. O’Connor lives in his memories and 
his books; but she is happy, and she grows 
up so wise, and withal so gay, that we 
rather doubt the necessity of education, 
though we cannot adopt Miss Tynan’s tri- 
umphant tone over the evident fact that 
“Biddy is no housekeeper, and never will 
be.” Surely the good housekeeper is she 
who transforms a house into home for all 
its inmates, and to be a good housewife is 
a jewel in even the brightest crown; but if 
our dear Biddy is something of a slattern, 
that is her only serious failing, for she is 
pretty and loving, sunny-natured and true- 
hearted, as befits the daughter of the gentle 
and faithful Dr. O’Connor. Poor Biddy! 
She has her share of troubles, and gives her 
heart to a youth who seems to be a too 
patient lover. Even in the end, when all 
comes right, as the reader confidently hopes 
it will, he cannot understand why Maurice 
0’Hara let misconceptions arise, nor how he, 
who was so interested in Dr. O’Connor’s 
pursuits, found no excuse for keeping up 
4 correspondence with the old gentleman. 
Indeed, the rejected suitor, John Ayers, is 
to our mind more worthy of Biddy; but 
then he is an Englishman, and as such out- 
side the pale of sympathy. It would be in- 
teresting to learn if Miss Tynan ever knew 
an English family resembling the Sotherans, 
or whether she evolved their icy coldness 
from her inner consciousness. We have met 
several Mrs. Sotherans in fiction, but (hap- 
pily for ourselves) have never known a 
woman of any nationality who even dimly 
resembled her. Mr. Sotheran is a pleasant 
sketch, and the son, though rather old for 
fourteen, is amusing. But Miss Tynan is at 





her best when she writes of Ireland and the 
Irish: no one gives a more kindly, nor, we 
believe, a truer, picture of middle-class Ire- 
land of to-day—the rough old landlord-ess 
and her ramshackle estate are excellent 
sketches. Miss Tynan writes for the young 
person, but, as she sees life with a poet’s 
eye, her stories of youth and love, though in- 
nocent, are never commonplace, and abound 
in touches that go straight to the heart. 


The Paths of the Prudent. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Fiercuer is a clever writer whose 
work is worth following. In ‘The Paths 
of the Prudent’ he leaves the sombre vein 
of ‘The Builders’ forcomedy. Tural York- 
shire forms an excellent background to the 
ways of Dorinthia, a seif-reliant, selfish, 
and charming young woman, who passes 
through a series of lovers and admirers to 
the music-hall stage and a place among the 
nobility. The latter half of the book falls 
off; but there are some capital studies of 
Yorkshire people, whom Mr. Fletcher knows 
well. On the whole, this is a pleasant, if some- 
what trivial performance, and much better 
written than the usual run of such things. 


By J. 8. Fletcher. 


The Pride of Life. By Sir William Magnay. 
(Smith, Elder & Cv.) 

A WICKED earl with a thousand a minute, 
and wicked agents who oppress the people 
on his property and allow them to die for 
want of sanitation, form the centre of this 
story. After being accused of murder 
and apparently drowned, he gives up his 
title to his cousin, to resume it in the end, 
with a farmer’s daughter—won in the 
fashion of the Lord of Burghley—as his 
wife. The tale is not wanting in sensation, 
and it is readable enough; but the syco- 
phantic, selfish society people introduced 
are rather wearying, and the good people 
recall at times the early Victorian type now 
obsolete. The writer, too, lacks the restraint 
which makes an artist, and overdoes his 
situations. 


In Storm and Strife. By Jean Middlemass. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

In spite of Miss Middlemass’s great ex- 
perience there is little literary skill and less 
imagination in hersensational story of modern 
life in England, and it hardly rewards the 
reader for his trouble in perusing it. The 
narrative might be thought suitable to the 
pages of a periodical publication that de- 
pends on sensational literature for its circu- 
lation; but it is unsuited to the purposes 
of the lending library. There is no im- 
propriety in its pages, but it is not written 
in literary form. Mistakes or misprints are 
also frequent. 


Les Péchés des Autres. Par Léon de Tinseau. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Tus is an excellent old-fashioned romance. 
The charming heroine hears of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ from her English companion, and 
pl. ases us by asking how it was that Juliet’s 
parents did not keep a dog. The sugges- 
tion either of Romeo being bitten in the 
calves, or at least having to turn round to 
throw stones and be barked at till the watch 
came, in the middle of the balcony scene, 
delights us. 





La Carozza di Tutti. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
(Milan, Fratelli Treves.) 

Every Italian possesses a special faculty for 
word-spinning, for making much of nothing ; 
but among writers Edmondo de Amicis is 
perchance a past-master in the art. Themes 
in themselves not infelicitous he torments, 
twists, turns, and re-turns with such 
tedious prolixity, such a stream of words, 
of minute descriptions, of over-elaborate 
explanations, that the Northern reader is 
apt to lay aside his book in weariness. 
This tendency, already obvious in his 
sketches of military life, and carried to 
excess in his series of character sketches 
‘Gli Amici,’ has assumed interminable 
proportions in ‘La Carozza di Tutti.’ 
In it De Amicis relates, in five hundred 
closely printed pages, his adventures dur- 
ing a year’s daily ride over the tramways 
of Turin, drawing the mental and physical 
portraits of the men and women he en- 
countered in these rides, and retailing at 
length the reflections the sight of them 
provoked in his own mind. Some of the 
sketches are not wanting in insight, a few 
are faintly humorous, others are exagge- 
rated and forced, but of all the reader grows 
tired before they have vanished from the 
writer's pages, owing to his fatal lack of 
balance and proportion. 








ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scot- 
land ; or, the Influence of the Oxford Methodists 
on Scottish Religion. By the Rev. D. Butler. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—Although the Methodist 
Society has taken little hold of Scotland, 
Wesley and Whitefield, by their preaching, 
their literature and hymns, left a deep mark 
upon the Scottish Church ; and the history and 
character of this influence are traced in an 
interesting and appreciative manner by Mr. 
Butler. Whitefield visited Scotland fourteen 
times between 1741 and 1768, and at the end 
said, ‘‘Could I preach ten times a day, thou- 
sands and thousands would attend.” Wesley’s 
record was yet larger. He made twenty-two 
visits, the first in 1751, and the last in 1790. 
The journal of this remarkable man’s Scottish 
missions, printed in an appendix by Mr. Butler, 
will attract other readers than theologians. 
His comments on the people and places he 
visited are expressed with characteristic decision 
and terseness. The cleanliness and good enter- 
tainment of the Scottish inns surprised him, 
but he was disgusted with the filth of Edin- 
burgh. ‘‘How long,” he asks, ‘‘shall the 
capital of Scotland, yea, and the chief street 
of it, stink worse than a common sewer?” He 
found the stately rooms at Holyrood ‘‘as 
dirty as stables.” He was severe upon the 
ambitiosa paupertas of the poor children. ‘‘ Be 
they ever so poor they must have a scrap of 
finery. Many of them have not a shoe to their 
foot, but a girl in rags is not without her 
ruffles.” At Selkirk he fancied that he de- 
tected ‘‘a little piece of stateliness”” which was 
new to him. ‘‘The maid came in to me and 
said, ‘Sir, the lord of the stable waits to know 
if he should feed your horses.’ We call him 
ostler in England.” But were not Wesley’s ears 
at fault here? The maid probably said ‘‘ lad.” 
Wesley did not admire Knox, ‘* fierce, sour, 
and bitter of spirit.” ‘* The work of God does 
not, cannot, need the work of the devil to 
forward it.”” He was shocked at the manners 
and methods of the General Assembly. He 
found the Scottish services dull; the burial 
service reminded him of Jehoiakim ‘‘ buried 
with the burial of an ass.” The preachers failed 
for want of making pointed applications, so 
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their eloquent sermons did as much good as 
the singing of a lark. But the redeeming feature 
of all things Scottish was the national love of 
listening. ‘‘Surely the Scots are the best 
hearers in Europe,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘an amazing 
willingness to hear runs through the whole 
kingdom.” Moreover, no one seems to be 
offended with ‘‘ plain dealing.” In this respect 
North Britain is a pattern to all mankind. Yet 
there are drawbacks even here. ‘‘The mis- 
fortune is they know everything, so learn 
nothing.” ‘* Most of the people [at Glasgow] 
hear and hear, and are just as they were before. 
They are so wise that they need no more know- 
ledge, and so good that they need no more 
religion.” His criticisms of the many books 
which he read are models of brevity, and amus- 
ing. Dr. Robertson’s ‘Charles V.’ ‘‘ might as 
well have been called the history of Alexander 
the Great...... The substance of all might be com- 
oi in half a sheet of paper. But Charles V. 

here is Charles V.? ‘ Leave off thy reflections 
and give us thy tale.’” Of Watts’s ‘ Essay on 
Liberty’ he complains: ‘‘It is abstruse and 
metaphysical. Surely he wrote it either when 
he was very young or very old.” On reaching 
his eightieth birthday he attributes his health 
and vigour in part to his still travelling four or 
five thousand miles a year, and to his constant 
preaching, particularly in the morning. As 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has remarked, he was pro- 
bably right in his surmise. 

Edward Meyrick Goulburn: a Memoir. By 
Berdmore Compton. (Murray.)—The brevity of 
this biography is a highly commendable feature. 
Dean Goulburn’s life was one of quiet, unob- 
trusive service rather than brilliant performance. 
He did not really like his work at Rugby, and 
preferred, in his own words, 


Directer charge of souls, the groove 
Which always I did chiefly love. 

The groove was Evangelical in its limitations, 
and Prebendary Compton exhibits a pronounced 
bias against the Higher Criticism, and a ten- 
dency to “‘improve the occasion,” which rather 
spoil his writing. Goulburn was said to have 
been the wittiest of his Balliol circle at Oxford, 
but the plums of which the introduction speaks 
are not much in evidence in the memoir. 

Appearing so soon after the memoirs of two 
other eminent Nonconformist divines—Dr. R. W. 
Dale and Dr. H. R. Reynolds—Newman Hall: 
an Autobiography (Cassell), invites a comparison 
with them which is scarcely to its advantage. 
It is an excusable, but rather a hazardous thing 
for a man who thinks highly of his achievements 
to begin on his eighty-first birthday a record of 
such of them as he would like to be remembered. 
Dr. Newman Hall has evidently not taken to 
heart a remark which, he tells us, his friend 
Spurgeon made about some one else: ‘‘I always 
thought him perfect till he himself told us he 
was.” Even those who never tire of hearing 
about the saintly doings of ‘‘ miserable sinners ” 
would probably prefer to have the information 
from outside admirers. The autobiographer 
does, it is true, acknowledge some imperfec- 
tions. But these only belonged to his very 
youthful and unregenerate days. At the age 
of sixteen he ‘‘ professed himself a follower of 
Christ,” and ‘‘set out on pilgrimage to the Celes- 
tial City.” Since then, he says, ‘‘ though some- 
times wounded, slumbering,...... I thank God 
I have never turned back, but with face ‘ Zion- 
ward’ have been, ‘though faint, yet pursuing.’” 
The autobiography lacks completeness, as no 
mention is made of the faintings or slumber- 
ings or wounds incident to the pilgrimage, 
and the reader is told only of its successes. 
‘There are scars which no one _ willingly 
exposes,” says Dr. Newman Hall. ‘‘ Forgiveness 
is a human duty; forgetfulness is a divine 
boon.” Therefore, so far as this book is con- 
cerned, at any rate, he does his duty and claims 
the boon. The book is a record of his triumphs 


as a popular preacher and saviour of souls, a 
writer of tracts and hymns, and, within pious 





limits, a man of the world, who reckoned among 
his friends not only Spurgeon and all the Non- 
conformists, and Churchmen like Dean Stanley 
and Lord Shaftesbury, but Gladstone, Bright, 
and many other politicians. About these friends 
little is told that is of importance, unless it 
be important to know that Dr. Newman Hall 
was on easy terms with them, corresponding, 
breakfasting, dining, and supping with them ; 
but there is a fair sprinkling of amusing 
anecdotes in the volume, some of which are 
original, and some that, were it not for 
the anecdotist’s devout intentions, might be 
thought irreverent. There is one highly cha- 
racteristic letter from Mr. Ruskin, which Dr. 
Newman Hall shows either courage or lack of 
humour in quoting. It was in answer to a 
request for advice as to the building of the 
chapel or temple known as Christ Church, 
which was set up in Westminster Bridge Road 
in 1872 :— 

**I wish I could either design a church, or tell 
you a workman that could build one, or that I saw 
good cause for such building. So far from that, I 
believe all our church building, al] our preaching, 
and all our hearing, is as great an abomination to 
God as ever incense and new moons, in days of 
Jewish sin. I believe you clergymen have but one 
duty to do, to separate those who believe from 
those who do not; not as wheat from tares—but as 
fruitful from fruitless. You cannot look on the 
heart, but you can on the deeds, and when you 
have gathered round you a separate body of men, 
who will not cheat, nor rob, nor revenge, it may be 
well to build a church for them ; but I think they 
will scarcely ask you.” 

It may be doubted whether it was wise of 
Mr. Stone to publish Eleanor Leslie: a Memoir 
(Art and Book Company). Mrs. Leslie was an 
amiable woman, who, under the stress of mis- 
fortune, gradually shifted from the Evangelical 
beliefs, in which she was brought up, to the 
Roman communion, and then, with the zeal of 
a novice, busied herself ‘‘in getting” other 
people ‘‘into the Church.” Her intentions were 
excellent, but she caused a good deal of unhap- 
piness in families by her proselytizing zeal. 
At any rate, her biographer was unwise in 
printing such sentences as the following, from 
the letters of a woman whom he represents as 
of keen intelligence :— 

“The late Mr. Darwin was son of a Dr. Darwin, 
who wrote a foolish poem called ‘ Loves of the 
Plants.’ He was a professed atheist, and it is likely 
~ son may have inherited some of his ideas from 

1m. 

This is at once ignorant and, for a saint, mali- 
cious. The author of ‘ The Loves of the Plants’ 
was the grandfather of the naturalist, and died 
before the latter was born. The tone of the 
biography is moderate, but there are a good 
many errors. We take a few from the opening 
pages. The biographer is mistaken in supposing 
that Lord Beaconsfield was ever a schoolboy at 
Winchester. Lockhart’s father was not a “‘laird- 
minister in the Highlands”; and we may add 
that many parish schoolmasters at the beginning 
of the century sent their pupils straight to the 
Scottish universities. Again, ‘*‘ Charlotte Square, 
Bloomsbury,” is probably a slip for Charlotte 
Street. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the 
Dean of Ely’s contribution to ‘‘ The Victorian 
Era Series ’—Charles Kingsley and the Christian 
Social Movement (Blackie)—should be included 
under such a heading as Ecclesiastical Biography, 
for it deals with Kingsley’s relations to labour 
problems rather than his theology. The volume 
is decidedly interesting. The writer does full 
justice to Kingsley’s nobility of purpose and 
the ultimate recognition of his ideas of Christian 
duty, in spite of their immediate failure. 








SHORT STORIES. 

Ir children do not like a story in which they 
are held up to ridicule, the fault hardly lies 
with the children. Consequently, Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s Dream Days (Lane) must be con- 
sidered a collection of stories about children for 
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grown-up people. There are eight of these 
tales, all well written and some very amusing, 
Sketches of incidents in child-life often assume 
graphic forms in Mr. Grahame’s volume. It is 
difficult to find a quotable instance, and the 
following must suffice. The boy had been 
fighting with his sister, when 

“the gathers of Selina’s frock came away with a 
sound like the rattle of distant musketry ; and this 
calamity it was, rather than mere brute compulsion 
that quelled her indomitable spirit. The female 
tongue is mightier than the sword, as I soon had 
reason to know, when Selina, her riven garment 
held out at arm's length, avenged her discomfiture 
with the Greek-fire of personalities and abuse. 
Every black incident in my short, but not stainless 
career—every error, every folly, every penalty 
ignobly suffered—were paraded before me as in a 
magic lantern show, The information was not par- 
ticularly new to me, and the effect was staled by 
previous rehearsals. Besides, a victory remains a 
victory, whatever the moral character of the 
triumphant general.” 

So far as we know, the children’s idea of a 
‘*death letter,” meaning thereby a child’s testa- 
mentary dispositions, is not common under that 
name in England. Possibly it is more frequently 
used on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
book is full of quaint things, but few of them 
will be pleasing to children. 


The little volume which contains The Shape of 
Fear, and other Ghostly Tales, by Elia W. Peattie 
(Macmillan & Co.), is, on the whole, a distinct 
success in the supernatural. The writer does 
not make the mistake of overdoing his details 
or over-explaining his wonders, and he creates 
just the right atmosphere to carry the thing 
off. Many of these thirteen stories would 
in real life appeal to the Psychical Society, 
though that which gives the title to the volume, 
and amounts to what is, we fancy, dubbed a 
‘*collective hallucination,” is not convincing. We 
should like to see some more of Mr. Peattie’s 
work, which is effective; but he should beware 
of the laboured smartness which is so common 
now, and so wearisome after a page or two. 

Madonna Mia, and other Stories. By Clement 
Scott. (Greening & Co.)—The short stories 
which Mr. Clement Scott has collected will not 
add to his reputation. They are carelessly 
written, not free from inelegancies of speech, 
and are charged with excess of sentimentality. 
One only of them, ‘Discharged by Purchase,’ 
has originality of a kind, and the workmanship 
in that even is slovenly. The sentiment in ‘A 
Lonely Bachelor’ rings as false as in any Christ- 
mas story we ever read. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

A History of the Presidency, by Mr. Edward 
Stanford (Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
though primarily written for the instruction of 
young Americans, deserves perusal by all students 
of government. Mr. Stanford sets forth in 
statistical form the results of every Presidential 
election in the United States from Washington 
to Mr. McKinley. All the leading facts and 
circumstances are carefully collected and stated 
in each case. The general impartiality is note- 
worthy andcommendable. Mr. Stanford has not 
done full justice, however, to some incidents in 
Mr. Blaine’s candidature for the Presidency. He 
makes no concealinent of his personal friend- 
ship and his opinion that Mr. Blaine’s inno- 
cence was indubitable. Surely the statement 
published in 1876, that Mr. Blaine publicly 
destroyed a document which was put in his 
hands and implicated him, is not wholly 
fictitious! Of Mr. Blaine’s ability there can 
be no question; yet men as able as he have 
made slips which are unpardonable. A _foot- 
note to p. 88 is to the effect that Great Britain 
did not admit ‘‘ until many years after the war 
of 1812 that a native-born Briton could divest 
himself of his obligation to his sovereign.” The 
truth is that this ‘‘ admission” was not formally 
made till 1872. The doctrine of indefeasible 
allegiance then ceased to be operative in this 
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country. Indeed, Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and others might have claimed all the 
rights and privileges of British subjects, among 
them being the right to sit in Parliament. Per- 
haps Mr. Stanford may be unaware that, while 
this country has abandoned the doctrine of in- 
defeasible allegiance, his own country maintains 
it, and will do so until Congress shall legislate 
in the sense that Parliament did twenty-seven 
years ago. 

A History of the Parish of Trinity Church, in 
the City of New York (Putnam’s Sons), which 
has been compiled ‘‘ by order of the Corpora- 
tion,” and edited by Dr. Morgan Dix, the ninth 
rector, ought to have many readers among the 
sympathizers with Episcopacy in North Amezica. 
This work is laudably free from ecclesiastical 
bias or controversy, being simply a record of 
everything possessing general interest which 1s 
connected with the church which is the oldest, 
most important, and most amply endowed in 
New York. It ends with the year 1783, and its 
author hopes that the narrative may be con- 
tinued to the present day. The part which he 
treats has great historical value, while that 
which remains to be written would be still more 
attractive to the present generation. The stu- 
dent of American history does not need to be 
told that the dread of a bishop being appointed 
to an American diocese was one of the reasons 
why New Englanders groaned under the juris- 
diction of Great Britain. In the southern 
colonies no such feeling prevailed, while in 
New York, which had other sympathies than 
those prevailing in Massachusetts and Virginia, 
the non-appointment of such a bishop was con- 
sidered as partly a scandal, and was felt to be a 
serious grievance. Dr. Morgan Dix writes that 
in 1719 the denial of bishops to the Church in 
the colonies was held to be ‘‘ the crying sin of 
the Government of that day.” In truth, the 
home Government could not possibly satisfy the 
desires and expectations of each American 
colony, either as regarded trading regula- 
tions or ecclesiastical ordinances. If all the 
colonies had been united in aim and require- 
ment, an arrangement would have been easy, 
long before they joined together to support a 
demand which the home Government would not 
grant, save under compulsion. This ‘ History 
of the Parish of Trinity Church’ is well written, 
and throws fresh light upon many historical 
points of great importance. 


Eighty Years and More (Fisher Unwin) is a 
book having the sub-title of ‘ Reminiscences of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton.’ Born in 1815, she is 
still alive, and has devoted most of her time 
and energies to expatiating upon and denouncing 
what she considers to be the wrongs of women. 
Her own life has been a pleasant one. Writing 
in 1892, she says: ‘‘I am never lonely ; life is 
ever very sweet to me and full of interest.” Yet 
the desire of her heart was not gratified 
when she had attained her eightieth birth- 
day, which was the completion of a transla- 
tion of the Bible in which the position of 
women should be correctly stated. In her 
younger days she had an utter aversion to Eng- 
land ; in her older she has recorded things about 
Queen Victoria which are untrue. She writes 
that ‘‘at home and at school we were educated 
to hate the English.” Again, ‘‘ Our patriotism 
in those early days was measured by our dislike 
of Great Britain.” In 1887, when the Queen’s 
Jubilee was celebrated, one of Mrs. Stanton’s 
daughters was the wife of an Englishman, and 
lived in England. Mrs. Stanton was a visitor 
when her daughter was asked to subscribe to 
the fund raised by women for presentation to 
the Queen, a fund which finally amounted 
to seventy-five thousand pounds, and which the 
Queen kindly and properly determined should 
be devoted to charitable purposes. This is his- 
torical ; yet, writing long after the event, Mrs. 
Stanton perverts facts in a manner for which 
no excuse can be even imagined. After saying 





that a lady collector called at her daughter's 
house, she adds that her daughter, instead of 
subscribing, gave a lecture ‘‘on the Queen’s 
avarice.” Mrs. Stanton continues, on p. 398, 
in this strain :— 

“ When the fund was started the people supposed 

the Queen was to return it all to the people in 
liberal endowments of charitable institutions ; but 
her Majesty proposed to build a monument to Prince 
Albert, although he already had one in London...... 
To give half her worldly possessions to her 
impoverished people, to give Home Rule to Ireland, 
or to make her public schools free, would be deeds 
worthy her Jubilee.” 
As a matter of general knowledge, the Queen 
did not build another monument to Prince 
Albert, though if she had done so Mrs. Stanton, 
as a woman, might have pardoned her wifely 
devotion. She had as little power to give Home 
Rule to Ireland, even if she had burned to do 
so, as Mrs. Stanton herself. The Queen exercises 
no more influence on the public schools of this 
country than Mrs. Stanton, and Mrs. Stanton 
may not know that children whose parents can- 
not pay fees are educated gratis. It is painful 
to read in a book which contains some interest- 
ing records of a long life statements which are 
ludicrously absurd. 

Crooked Trails (Harper & Brothers), written 
and illustrated by Frederic Remington, is a 
work of no more value than its title. The writer 
may have had much experience as a Western 
pioneer and hunter, and he has a deft pencil ; 
but he cannot write so well as he can draw. He 
narrates the adventures of several men when the 
western regions of North America were overrun 
by Indians, and when white men had often to 
fight for their lives. But the whites had always 
the better when they and red men came to 
blows. Indeed, it would be almost fair to forget 
the days when the possessors of repeating rifles 
had to face the red men, whose weapons were 
far inferior. Of course, it was the Indians who 
were in the wrong. They desired to remain in 
occupation of the land where they were born, 
and which they regarded as their own. This 
was a mistake on their part. Extermination 
was their punishment, and the philanthropist 
may be pardoned for thinking that they were 
treated with unnecessary harshness. These 
stories might have been rendered more attrac- 
tive by being narrated with some skill and 
literary finish. To write, indeed, as Mr. Reming- 
ton does on p. 121, with regard to a dispute in 
Florida, that one attempted to assert his rights, 
but that another ‘‘pumped sixteen buckshot 
into him as he bent over a spring to drink, and 
he left the country,” is to display a lack alike of 
humour and literary skill. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


To the ‘‘ Elementary Classics” of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. Cornelius Nepos, Vol. I., 
edited by Mr. H. Wilkinson, and Pliny’s Letters, 
I.-XII., edited by Mr, C. J. Phillips, are 
recent additions. We are glad to find, on 
examining these editions, that a boy will occa- 
sionally have to use his own intelligence. The 
notes in both cases are laudably brief as a rule. 
That on AnxiGovs, however (Plin., ‘ Ep.,’ ii), is 
clumsy in its length, and the parallel “ ampulla” 
might have been noted. Masters might do well 
to take up these interesting letters, which are 
more actual than much which boys have to 
plough through. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, and other 
Poems. Edited by J. H. Flather. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—In this specimen of the 
‘*Pitt Press Series” the notes are sensible, 
being chiefly concerned with rather obvious 
explanations. We are glad to see the ‘ Epi- 
tapn on a Jacobite’ included. The debts to 
other poets in idea and language of the passage 
in ‘The Armada’ fragment concerning the 
beacon flame might have been indicated. 

The Cambridge University Press have also 
sent us, in ‘* The Cambridge Series for Schools 





and Training Colleges,” Vergil, Aineid XIL., 
edited by A. Sidgwick ; Comus and Lycidas, 
edited by A. W. Verity ; two volumes of Cesar, 
De Bello Gallico III. and IV., edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh; and Xenophon, Anabasis IV., 
edited by S. M. Edwards. It is somewhat 
difficult to see why the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series” 
is not sufficient without adding another so very 
like it. The first two volumes mentioned are, 
in fact, admittedly a recast of books of the 
earlier series, still they are both by excel- 
lent editors. Mr. Verity should not have 
printed Johnson’s opinion on ‘ Lycidas’ with- 
out indicating that modern critics regard it as 
jaundiced and unfair. Mr. Shuckburgh’s notes 
on Cesar are short and to the point ; it is plea- 
sant to see that a few illustrations help boys 
to realize Roman things. It is surprising to 
find Mr. Edwards noting that ovdets pxete 
peivy must be explained byan ellipse. This dis- 
credited information might at this time of day 
be left in the limbo of forgotten theories. His 
notes seem rather thin, and their subject is 
very stale. 


Freytag’s Die verlorene Handschrift. With 
Introduction and Notes by K. M. Hewlett. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.) — 
Goethe’s Egmont. With Introduction and 
Notes by S. Primer, Ph.D. (Same place and 
publishers.) — Freytag’s ‘Verlorene Hand- 
schrift’ is not well suited for a class-book, and 
Miss Hewlett has been forced to abridge it to 
make it possible so to use it. The introduction 
is somewhat long, and too many of the notes 
are merely translations of phrases that any one 
capable of reading such an author should know 
already. Otherwise there is little fault to find 
with this Transatlantic production. The biblio- 
graphy is good. On _ the other hand, 
Miss Hewlett should not compare a ‘‘ Rektor 
Magnificus” to ‘the master of an English 
college”; he is more like a _vice-chan- 
cellor.—There is no need for a new edition of 
‘Egmont,’ for Dr. Buchheim published an excel- 
lent one. Prof. Primer is, like Miss Hewlett, 
too fond of giving unnecessary help by transla- 
tions, and he is occasionally deficient in pre- 
cision. For instance, he says of the Spanish 
troops withdrawn from the Netherlands: 
il 2) sent them to serve in the 
Southern army.” What would a fifth-form 
boy make of this? Surely ‘‘Shelde” is a 
misprint ! 


Siepmann’s Advanced German Series.—Vor 
dem Sturm. Von Theodor Fontane. Edited 
by A. Weiss. (Macmillan & Co.)—Thanks to 
the French blood in his veins, Fontane was a 
more graceful writer than a genuine German 
usually is. Dr. Weiss’s notes are good. 


Dent's First French Book. By S. Alge and 
W. Rippmann.—Dent’s Second French Book. 
By S. Alge and W. Rippmann. (Dent & Co.) 
—French Daily Life. Adapted by W. Ripp- 
mann from Dr. R. Kron’s ‘ Le Petit Parisien.’ 
(Same publishers.)—These little volumes are 
based on the ‘‘neue Methode” of teaching 
modern languages now so much in vogue in Ger- 
many, which rightly aims at making the power 
of speaking the principal thing to be attained, 
and relegates grammar to a very subordinate 
position. Much stress is laid on phonetics 
as a help to pronunciation. Yet, after all, 
the new method, although not quite so 
dry, retains many traces of Ollendortf. Mr. 
Alge is a Swiss teacher of experience, 
while Mr. Rippmann is well known in this 
country, and their little books are decidedly 
praiseworthy. The pictures of the seasons are 
here introduced at the end of the first volume. 
A great deal may be done to facilitate the 
acquisition of a vocabulary by appealing to the 
pupil's eye, and this device will, it is likely, be 
used more extensively. The second volume 
contains a story, ‘La Tache du Petit Pierre.’ 
It is good, but we prefer Mrs. Fraser’s dia- 
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logues. Dr. Kron’s ‘Petit Parisien’ is ex- 
cellent, and this adaptation of it is welcome. 
Pitt Press Series. — Picciola. By X. B. 
Saintine. A New Edition, edited by A. R. 
Ropes. (Cambridge, University Press.) — 
‘ Picciola’ is so old-fashioned a book that it is 
rather surprising that a new edition of it is 
wanted. Mr. Ropes’s introduction is commend- 
ably short, but he gives in his notes too many 
translations of simple phrases. Surely a boy fit 
to read ‘ Picciola’ would find no difficulty about 
the meaning of ‘‘les lois réglementaires de la 
prison.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Dors the ordinary undergraduate care for 
history and archeology? We fear that the 
‘passion of the past” is not much in his line 
as a rule, and he only intermittently supports 
records of the present. The Notes on the History 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by W. W. Rouse 
Ball (Macmillan & Co.), are a highly commend- 
able attempt to interest his pupils. Mr. Ball 
‘disarms criticism by declaring that he is a tutor 
without ‘‘the necessary leisure for research.” 
Really we had no idea that tutors were so ter- 
ribly hard worked. The ‘ Notes’ are good as 
far as they go, but seem too brief on the points 
most likely to interest the undergraduate. Few 
jeux d’esprit are given, and those not of the best. 
Why is there not more about Tennyson? Trinity 
apparently began boating at Cambridge. The 
Second Trinity Club is mentioned several times 
before its origin is stated, and the revived club 
of 1894 is put down as ‘‘a short-lived and 
unsuccessful experiment.” This is rather severe, 
as it scored three bumps at the May races in 
what was supposed to be a record brevity of 
distance. The ordinary undergraduate would 
like to know where the profits on the kitchens 
go to. Perhaps Mr. Ball will enlighten him 
when he has time for research, 

In the well-printed series of ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Sonnet Cycles” (Kegan Paul & Co.) Celica, by 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, has appeared, 
introduced by Martha Foote Crow. Sidney’s 
friend has written nothing, with one possible 
exception (‘Away with those self-loving Lads!’), 
which is well remembered ; but his single lines 
are as fine as any of the time, of which his meta- 
physical conceits form an interesting specimen. 
The introduction, which is above the average of 
such things, suggests that Greville really was in 
love with Queen Elizabeth, and remained a 
bachelor for her sake. She was fifty-five when 
he came to Court, and equally passionate lan- 
guage addressed to her by courtiers is extant 
elsewhere. These ‘‘likelihoods of modern seem- 
ing” are getting rather tiresome, and the author 
of the theory makes little attempt to support it. 
That ‘‘ Cynthia” here addressed by Greville, as 
well as ‘‘Coelica,” was admittedly the Virgin 
Queen in the poetry of Raleigh and Barnfield 
might have been pointed out. 

Messrs. P. S. Kine & Son are now acting as 
the agents for England of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, on behalf 
of which they send us a pamphlet entitled Aus- 
tralian Experiments in Industry, by Helen Page 
Bates. During the last two or three years 
Americans of the United States have begun to 
occupy themselves seriously with the political 
science of Australia, and the present publication 
is to be commended as accurate, and calculated 
to open the eyes of American readers. The 
practice of Australia and of the United States 
in the matter of State Socialism is so different 
that it is well that it should be set forth that in 
Australia (to use the words of our author) * the 
advisability of Government ownership” of rail- 
ways ‘‘has not been seriously questioned.” 
“The Australasian colonies are agreed...... in 
placing under the State the ownership and 
administration of the entire machinery of 
transfer.” When our author comes to irriga- 
tion she commits the pardonable slip of 





describing Mr. Deakin as ‘‘Sir Alfred,” a title 
which he has more than once refused. Our 
author makes up for titling Mr. Deakin by un- 
titling Sir Robert Stout, but rightly ascribes 
to him the first departure of New Zealand on 
the modern line of the ownership of land by the 
State. The conclusion of the author is that 
the industrial classes in Australia at the present 
time occupy an advantageous and an advancing 
position ; but, with American caution in these 
matters, she then shrinks back, and says that 
“having gone so far...... it would seem as though 
the various states would be justified in leaving the 
rest of the industrial field to private enterprise ; 
but they have not done this.” 

She is, therefore, forced to go further, and to 
survey the active participation in industry of 
the Australian Governments. She rightly tells 
us that South Australia and New Zealand have 
shown themselves the most fertile in experi- 
ment, and have taken the initiative in electoral, 
financial, aid constitutional reform. 


THosE who care greatly what manner of 
woman Elizabeth Barrett Browning was will 
be grateful to Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. for 
the portrait which they have prefixed to the 
reprint in the ‘* Temple Classics” of the first 
edition of Aurora Leigh. This is Field Talfourd’s 
portrait, by far the most characteristic repre- 
sentation of the poetess; but the ‘‘ Temple” 
reproduction varies considerably from the stipple 
engraving by A. Weger published by Tauchnitz 
in 1872 in the Leipzig selection from Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry. It varies still more from 
the engraving by Mr. G. Cook (published in 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s last edition of 
‘Aurora Leigh,’ 1898), which looks much like 
a copy of Weger’s work with the hand left out. 
The ‘‘Temple” copy, transcribed by photo- 
sculpture directly from the drawing in the 
National Portrait Gallery, is by a long way 
the most spiritual and pathetic of the three. 


THE trustees of the late William Morris have 
given the title of Art and the Beauty of the 
arth to a lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall on October 13th, 1881, and now printed 
in the Golden type designed by Morris for the 
Kelmscott Press. It is always delightful to 
read Morris in his own types; and this lecture 
is as fresh to most folk as if it were now printed 
for the first time. The pamphlet from which 
it is reprinted is, in fact, of extreme scarcity. 
It is the Wedgwood Institute’s Reports for the 
year 1880-81. No mention is made in the 
prospectus, or in the colophon of the reprint, 
of the fact that the lecture was published in 
1881. The shoulder-notes of the reprint de- 
scribe the work as ‘‘ Lecture II. Art and the 
Beauty of the Earth.” Lecture I. was issued 
in the same type some little time since ; and we 
understand that there are to be more of the 
series. 

Mr. FrovupE has sent us three editions of 
The Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier. It is 
not quite clear that Whittier, pleasant as his 
poems often are, is sufficient of a classic to 
deserve the honour of these delightful reissues 
of his works. 

Tue French Society of Contemporary History 
publishes through MM. Alphonse Picard & Fils 
the Mémoires du Comte de Moré, edited by MM. 
de Grandmaison and de Pontgibaud. The family 
of Pontgibaud, to which the Comte de Moré 
belonged, had in the persons of at least two of its 
members adventures in the Revolution as inter- 
esting as those which were related some years 
ago by the Marquis de Sassenay in his writings 
upon his grandfather. The author of the me- 
moir before us was, at the age of seventeen, 
locked up in Saint-Lazare at his father’s wish, 
and then transferred to a fortress in the pro- 
vinces from which he cut his way out. In his 
twentieth year he reached America, where he 
took service under Washington and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. He returned to France 
when he was twenty-one years of age, to be the 





ee, 
first chosen of all Frenchmen to wear the blue. 
and-white ribbon (bearing a golden eagle) of 
the Order of Cincinnatus established by Wagsh- 
ington, which is, by the way, here described ag 
having been hereditary—an observation which 
we commend to inquirers in our contemporary 
Notes and Queries. In America M. de Moré had 
met distinguished refugees, among them the 
Duc d’Orléans, the Duc de Montpensier, and 
their brother the Comte de Beaujolais, who were 
called there ‘“‘the brothers Eyalité.” Wash. 
ington’s negro servant, when they called at 
Mount Vernon, is described as having announced 
them thus: ‘‘ Your Excellency, there are three 
Kgalités outside.” 

The Comte de Moré’'s brother, the Comte de 
Pontgibaud, set up a banking-house at Trieste 
under an assumed name, and made his fortune 
there, just as some of the émigrés made their 
fortune in the United States. We are told, 
indeed, in this volume that the Jews never 
stood a chance with the scattered Frenchmen 
from the moment when the Revolution drove 
the latter into all parts of the world. The 
family banking-house in Trieste sheltered as 
guests at various times during the wars of the 
Empire many remarkable men. In 1814, after 
the fall of Napoleon, the legitimate ex-king of 
Sweden, Gustavus IV., was staying at the bank, 
Suddenly there arrived Jéréme Bonaparte. 
The old Frenchman sent up to tell the King 
of Sweden that the King of Westphalia had 
come to stay, and to ask him what was to be 
done. Gustavus IV. replied as follows: ‘‘ The 
King on the second floor does not wish to see 
the King on the ground floor; but the Queen 
is my cousin, and if she stays in Trieste I should 
be glad to see her.” It must be remembered 
that Catherine of Wurtemberg remained with 
the King of Westphalia after his final fall, and 
set an example which Marie Louise would have 
done better to follow. 

The volume is full of good stories. While 
the hero is serving with the Americans, he is 
sent to the French fleet lying in the Delaware, 
or, shortly afterwards, off New York. He goes 
on board the ship, which was commanded by 
the famous Bailli de Suffren, whose statue, 
showing Falstaffian girth, now faces the port. 
of St. Tropez. The Bailli, who was afterwards. 
to beat us in the Indian seas, was at this time 
commanding a 50-gun ship in the fleet, and he 
administered to our hero so prodigious a 
quantity of punch that in leaving the ship the 
latter was all but drowned. Another good 
story is of the return of Marshal Saxe to France 
after his great campaign. The customs people, 
opening the door of his coach, said, ‘‘ Nothing 
against the king’s orders?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘ How 
about this ?””—pointing to an enormous cask ful? 
of tobacco which was inside in front of the 
Marshal. ‘‘That is my snuff-box.” ‘Ah! 
It is right that so great a general should have 
so large a snuff-box.” The customs officer bowed 
and respectfully closed the door. 

In the admirable notes by which the volume 
is accompanied there is a curious error. We are 
told that Albany was ‘‘a fort on the river of 
that name where it falls into Hudson Bay in 
Canada.” The author correctly states that 
Albany is near ‘‘the North River,” the name 
by which the Hudson is still commonly called 
by New Yorkers, and it is indeed strange to find 
the capital of the State of New York placed on 
the shores of Hudson Bay, in the Dominion. 

Tue Johns Hopkins Press publishes, in the 
monthly series of ‘* University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science,” Jared Sparks ané 
Alexis de Tocqueville, by Mr. Herbert Adams, 
the editor. Sparks was an American visitor to 
Paris in 1828 who made Tocqueville’s acquaint- 
ance, and who, as soon as Tocqueville was sent 
on his mission to the United States, naturally 
became one of his chief sources of information. 
There is nothing very interesting in the corre- 
spondence published, which is chiefly upon New 
England local government. It is a source of 
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regret to us, which we mention not for the first 
time, that the whole of the correspondence with 
Tocqueville of his more distinguished friends 
has not long since been published. 

MM. Armanp Coun & Cie. publish L’ Art 
U'ferire, by M. Antoine Albalat, an extra- 
ordinarily daring book, in which the greatest 
names of literary France are held up, with full 
quotation, as examples of the worst faults in 
style, and in which all value is attributed to 
intensity of concentration of style. The book 
will be found most interesting by all those who 
care about style in prose and verse for its own 
sake. But the author appears to think that it 
js possible to teach people to write, and we must 
express our doubt whether he will find it 
possible ever to teach any one atall. This fact 
does not detract from the value of the volume. 

Tue third volume of the excellent edition of 
The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., which Mr. 
Sampson has edited and Messrs. Bell have in- 
cluded in ‘* Bohn’s Philosophical Library,” has 
reached us. The biblivugraphical appendix, which 
has been revised by Prof. Fraser, is most welcome. 


We have received from Messrs. P. S. King 
& Son The Aborigines Protection Society: Chap- 
ters in its History, an account of the action of 
the Society under Dr. Hodgkin and his able 
successors, the late Mr. Chesson and Mr. Fox 
Bourne. 

Tue thousandth number of Blackwood's 
Magazine is a substantial volume, printed on 
excellent paper in a style worthy of the reputa- 
tion of its publishers. No other magazine, pro- 
bably, finds its way to such out-of-the-way parts 
of the world ; it follows the ubiquitous Scot to 
all corners of the globe, and the celebration of 
its emergence from the hundreds will attract 
attention wherever he has established himself. 


Two works relating to Budapest have been 
sent to us by the publishers, Messrs. Putt- 
kammer & Miihlbrecht of Berlin—the third 
volume of Die Haupstadt Budapest im Jahre 
1891, a formidable mass of figures, the results 
of a census, and Die Sterblichkeit der Haup- 
stadt Budapest in den Jahren 1886-90, a 
translation from the Hungarian of a mono- 
graph on the health of the city. 


WE have on our table The Criminal Evidence 
Act, 1898, by C. B. Morgan (E. Wilson),—The 
Reign of Elizabeth, by C. S. Fearenside (Clive), 
—The Eduweational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by G. Balfour (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press),—Pitman’s German Weekly, Vol. II. 
(Pitman),—Hints on teaching French, by W. 
Rippmann (Dent),—Digest LX. 2 Lex Aquilia, 
translated with Notes by C. H. Monro (Cam- 
bridge, University Press),—The Odes of Horace, 
Book I., edited by S. Gwynn (Blackie), — 
Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord, edited by A. H. 
Smyth (Arnold),— A Dialogue on Moral Educa- 
tion, by F. H. Matthews (Sonnenschein),— 
Select Tales from Shakspeare, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, with Introduction and Notes by 
D. Frew (Blackie), —The Facts of Life, Part IL., 
by V. Bétis and H. Swan (Philip),—The Child 
of the Lighthouse, by M. Andrews (Wells Gard- 
ner),—Sun, Moon, and Stars, by E. Richard- 
son (Lane),—Fortune’s Sport, by Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson (Pearson),—A Dreadful Mistake, 
by G. Mockler (Blackie),—The God Horus, 
by J. F. Rowbotham (Oxford, Robinson),— 
Shadowed by the Gods, by C. Edwardes (Sands 
& Co.),—The Love that never Dies, by Mrs. 
H. H. Penrose (Jarrold),—Vanya, a Tale of 
Siberia, by O. Orloff, translated by E. H. N. 
(Edinburgh, Grant), — Mistress Nancy Moles- 
worth, by J. Hocking (Bowden),—A Century of 
Indian Epigrams, chiefly from the Sanskrit of 
Bhartrihari, by E. More (New York, 
Houghton),—Idyls of Thought, by F. A. Hom- 
fray (G. Allen),—Scotland for Ever! and other 
Poems, by R. W. S. Watson (Edinburgh, 
Douglas), — Sonnets and Epigrams on Sacred 
Subjects, by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett (Burns & 





Oates), — The People and the Priest, by the 
Rev. R. E. Welsh (Bowden),— The Book of 
Daniel, by J. Kennedy, D.D. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode),—The Structure of Life, by Mrs. W. A. 
Burke (Art and Book Company),—Life of St. 
Juliana Falconieri, edited by the Rev. Fr. 
Soulier (Burns & Oates),—and Workers together 
with God, edited by N. Keymer (Mowbray). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Burn’s (A. E.) An Introduction to the Creeds and to the 
Te Deum, 8vo. 10/6 

Hawkins’s (Sir J. C.) Hore Synoptice, 8vo. 7/6 

McLaren’s (A.) A Rosary of Christian Graces, 3/6 

Milligan’s (G.) The Theology of the Kpistle to the Hebrews, 
8vo. 6/ 

Law. 

Rowlatt’s (S. A. T.) The Law of Principal and Surety, 8vo. 16/ 

Stringer’s (F. A.) Practice on the Summons for Directions, 
royal 8vo. 5/ 

Fine Art and Archaology. 

Gould’s (F. C.) The Westminster Cartoons, a Pictorial 
History, 1896-8, folio, 1/ 

Hiatt’s (C.) Beverley Minster, cr. 8vo. 1/6 

Hurll’s (&. M.) The Life of our Lord in Art, 10/ net. 

Maclagan’s (C.) A Catalogue Raisonné of the British Museum 
Collection of Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured Stones, 
4to. sewed, 2/6 net. 

Merrick’s (E. M.) With a Palette in Eastern Palaces, 5/ 

Taylor’s (U.) Early Italian Love Stories taken from the 
Origivals, illustrated by H. J. Ford, 4to. 15/ net. 

Poetry. 

Browning’s (E. B.) Aurora Leigh, 18mo. 1/6 net. (Temple 
Classics.) 

Browning's (R.) Men and Women, 18mo. 1/6 net. (Temple 
Classics ) 

Music and the Drama. 

Kistler’s (C.) A System of Harmony, translated by A. 
Schreiber, royal 8vo. sewed, 6/ net. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, ed. by RK. Brimley Johnson, 1/6 

Wagner's (K.) Prose Works, translated by W.A. Ellis: In 
Paris and Dresden, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Bibliography. 

Lawler’s (J.) Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 
Century, 12mo. 4/6. (Book-Lover’s Library.) 

History and Biography. 

Ammen’s (D.) The Atlantic Coast, cr. 8vo. 5/. 
in the Civil War.) 

Arbuthnot’s (Sir A. J.) Lord Clive, cr. 8vo. 5/. 
Greater Britain.) 

Berry (T. W.) and Marshall's (T. P.) The Student’s Queen 
Elizabeth, cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Butler's (Sir W. F.) The Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley, 
1835-81, 8vo. 21/ 

Landor (W.S.), Letters of, Private and Public, edited by 
S. Wheeler, 8vo. 10/6 

Maban’s (A. T.) The Gulf and Inland Waters, cr. 8vo. 5/. 
(The Navy in the Civil War.) 

Newcastle’s (Duke 01) A Narrative of the Changes in the 
Ministry, 1765-7, Letters to J. White, edited by M. 
Bateson, 4to. 10/ 

Oman’s (C. W. C.) An Elementary History of Greece to the 
Death of Alexander, 18mo. 2/ 

Peel (Sir Robert), from his Private Papers, edited by C. S. 
Parker, Vols. 2and 3, 8vo. 32/ 

Simpson’s (W. J. S.) Memoir of the Rev. W. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D., cr. 8vo. 4/6 

Soley’s (J. R.) The Blockade and the Cruisers, cr. 8vo. 5/. 
(The Navy in the Civil War.) 

Geography and Travel. 

Bindloss’s (H.) In the Niger Country, with 2 Maps, 8vo. 12/6 

Kingsley's (Mary H.) West African Studies, 8vo. 21/ net. 

Mac Coun’s (T ) The Holy Land in Geography ana History, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7/ 

Vandervell’s (H.) A Shuttle of an Empire’s Loom, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Philology. 

Euripides, Hercules Furens, edited by A. F. Hort, 1/3 

Fontane’s (T.) Vor dem Sturm, edited by A. Weiss, 12mo. 3/ 

Lower Latin Unseens, selected by W. Lobban, 1zmo. 2/ 

Meiklejohn’s (J. M. D.) The Art of writing Englisb, 2/6 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates, edited by T. R. Mills, cr. 8vo. 
3/6. (University Tutorial Series.) 

Robertson’s (J. L.) English Prose for Junior and Senior 
Classes, Part 2, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Science. 

Fisher-Hinnen’s (J.) Continuous-Current Dynamos in Theory 
and Practice, svo. 10/ 

Hens!ow’s (G.) Medical Books of the Fourteenth Century, 
4to. 21/ 

Morgan’s (C.) gag 3 Hydrostatics, 12mo. 2/6 

Wilson’s (A.) The Brain-Macbine, 8vo. 4/6 

Year-Book of Treatment for 1899, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

General Literature. 

Balzac’s (H. de) The Middle Classes (Les Petits Bourgeois), 
translated by C. Bell, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Barr's (RK ) The Countess Tekla, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bierce’s (A.) Fantastic Fables, 12mo. 3/6 

Dale (N ) On the Teaching of English Reading, 2/6 net. 

Dickens’s (C.) Sketches by Boz, Temple Kdition, 2 vols. 
18mo 3, net. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 32mo. limp, 4/6 

Fietcher’s (J. S.) The Paths of the Prudent, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Han ilton’s (C.) The Glamour of the Impossible, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hocking’s (J.) The Weapons of Mystery, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Howarth’s (K. A.) Philip Helmore, Priest, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Kingsley’s (C.) Westward Ho! Devon Kdition, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Le Queux’s (W.) The Day of Temptation, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Lever's (C.) Sir Brook Fossbrooke, in sets only, 2 vols, 8vo. 
21/ net. 

Lyali’s (J. G.) The Merry Gee-Gee, cr. 8vo0. 2/6 

Magnay’s (Sir W.) The Pride of Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


(The Navy 
(Builders of 





Meredith’s (G.) Lord Ormont and his Aminta, Revised 
Edition, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Mosher’s (M. B.) Child Culture in the Home, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Right to bear Arms, The, by ‘‘ X,” cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sergeant's (A.) The Love Story of Margaret Wynne, cr. 8vo. 6? 

Shakespear’s (O.) Rupert Armstrong, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Wallace’s (L.) The Fair God, illus. by Eric Pape, 2 vols. 31/6 

Webb’s (F. J.) Harry Ingleby, Surgeon, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Welbore’s (M. W.) Some Fantasies of Fate, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Wood's (G.) Combined Figure Skating, 12mo. 3/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Meyer (R.): Die theologische Litteratur der griechischer 
Kirche im 16 Jahrh., 4m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Guignet (E.): La Céramique Ancienne et Moderne, 6fr. 
—s (G.): Le Peintre et Aquarelliste Septime Le Pippre, 
r. 


Philosophy. 
Gevaert (H. F.): La Tristesse Contemporaine, 2fr. 50, 
Kan (I. B.): Erasmi Stultitie Laus, rec., illust. Holbein.,. 


5m. 50. 
Oder (E.): Ein angebliches Bruchstiick Democrits iib. die 
Entdeckung unterirdischer Quellen, 4m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Deschamps (L.): Les Colonies pendant la Révolution, 


r. 50. 
Inama-Sternegg (K. T. v.): Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
Vol. 3: In den letzten Jahrhunderten des Mittelalters, 
Part 1, 12m. 
Reitlinger (F.): Une Mission Diplomatique en Octobre, 
1870: De Paris 4 Vienne et 4 Londres, 3fr. 50. 
Roustan (L.): Lenau et son Temps, 5fr. 
Geography and Travel, 
Wiener (C.): La République Argentine, 12fr. 
Science. 
Dexler (H.): Die Nervenkrankheiten des Pferdes, 7m. 
Gellé (Hi. M.): L’Audition et ses Organes, 6fr. 
General Literature. 
Boubée (S.): La Marchande de Frites, 3fr, 50. 
Daudet (A.): Notes sur la Vie, 3fr. 50. 
Gramaccini: Alice, 3fr. 50. 
Hennique (L.): Minnie Brandon, 3fr. 50. 
Julliard (E.): Chasse a l’Hyménée, 3fr. 50. 
Noé (M.): Monsieur le Premier, 3fr. 50. 
— (M. des): Histoire Mirifique de Saint-Dodon, 


3fr. 50. 
Renault (G.) et Rouge (G. le): Le Quartier Latin, 3fr. 50. 
Vaulx (A, F. de): Le Veuvage, 3fr. 50. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE SURNAME “ CHAUCBR.” 


. Lamkindly permitted by Mr. Edward Scott, 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, to 
make known his most interesting discovery of 
fresh evidence, which seems to clear up the 
question as to the original meaning of “Chaucer” 
as a surname. 

In the absence of such evidence, the most 
commonly accepted theory has been that. 
Chaucer represente the O.F. chaucier or 
chaussier, a hosier. The chief difficulty has 
been the rarity of the word. Godefroy only 
adduces two examples, in both of which this 
trade-name relates to inhabitants of Paris. 
From Anglo-French the use of the word is 
remarkably absent. 

Whilst engaged in examining the muniments. 
of Westminster Abbey relating to lands in its 
vicinity, Mr. Scott came across the mention of 
a family called Le Chaufecire, of whom one is 
called in one deed Elyas le Chaufecire, and in 
another Elias Chaucer. The latter of these deeds, 
in which, be it observed, the name of Chaucer 
occurs, bears the following remarkable endorse- 
ment: ‘De terra quondam Will. Valence iuxta 
Egid. Chaufecire in vico de Tuthill”—that is to 
say, the spellings Chaucer and Chaufecire appear 
in the same deed as being equivalent forms. 

Further research showed that there are no 
fewerthanseven deeds referring to the Chaufecire 
family. In five of these the name appears as 
Chaufecire, in one as Chaucer, and in the 
seventh as Le Chaucers. Only one of them is 
expressly dated, viz., ‘‘at Westminster on Mon- 
day after St. Valentine’s day, 8 Edw. II.,” i.e, 
February 17th, 1315, for in that year, the Sun- 
day letter being E, St. Valentine’s Day fell upon 
a Friday. This deed refers to the tenement of 
Gilian (or Egidia) Chaufecire. 

We have thus explicit evidence that an older 
form of Chaucer was Chaufecire. The loss of 
the fat the end of the former syllable is similar 
to that in the word halfpenny. 

As to the sense of chaufecire there is, for- 
tunately, no doubt. It is the Anglo-French 
form corresponding to the singular hybrid word 
chaffwax, or chafe-wax, for which I may refer 
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your readers to the ‘Historical English Dic- 
tionary.’ 

The ‘ Dictionary’ gives no example of chafe- 
wax earlier than 1607; and Littré’s oldest 
quotation for chatuffe-cire is from St. Simon, who 
was not born till 1675. But the latter, at any 
rate, is much older. Cotgrave has: ‘* Chauffe- 
cire, a chafe-wax, in the chancerie, &c.”; and 
the new supplement to Godefroy’s ‘Old French 
Dictionary’ has five early examples, of which 
the earliest mentions ‘‘ les emolumenz du chaufe- 
ciredu scel,” and is dated 1319. Ducange has : 
** Calefactor cere, vulgo Chauffecire, ofticium 
in Cancellaria notissimum, Cerarii preefectus.” 

It is a safe inference that the name originated 
in the Royal Chancery, and probably in London; 
and from the nature of the case it is not pro- 
bable that the name was evercommon. There 
was but one Chaff-wax where there were a host 
of Bakers and Butchers. 

In connexion with this I may mention a small 
discovery of my own. The oldest mention of 
the name as given in my ‘Life of Chaucer’ is 
dated 1275. But I have found a much older 
example, viz., a mention of one Radulphus le 

’ Chaucer in 1226, and in connexion with London. 
For this, see the Close Rolls preserved in the 
Tower, vol. ii. p. 153, col. 2. 

Water W. SKEAT. 








A LITTLE FRONDE. 


WE should seek in vain in the ordinary his- 
tories of Europe for any notice of the political 
plot of the year 1674 against the ‘‘ system” of 
the ‘‘Grand Monarque,” which is referred to in 
the title of this article. 

By another name—that of Rohan’s conspiracy 
—the story of a political crime and its tragic con- 
sequences has been commemorated by a medal, 
two tragedies, and a romance, and has been 
preserved in a few ‘‘mémoires pour servir 4 
I’histoire de France,”* not so much in the 
interests of historical evidence as on account 
of certain sensational incidents connected with 
the dénodment of a drama which, in the words 
of a contemporary writer, is ‘‘propre A faire 
connaitre l’esprit de ce siécle.” The story of 
Rohan’s conspiracy, as it has hitherto been 
known to us, may be briefly told as follows :— 

Louis de Rohan, commonly known as the 
Chevalier de Rohan, the scion of an illustrious 
house, princes of France, was held, even in that 
licentious age, to have sullied the honour of 
his family. Martin briefly describes him as 
“*V’>homme le mieux fait de son temps et de la 
on grande mine”; but the French historian 

as omitted the words which follow in the text,t 
and which serve as a fitting introduction to the 
gallantries and dissipations of which a full 
description has been faithfully preserved to us 
by contemporary gossips. At length, ‘‘ perdu 
de dettes et de vices,” and finding himself ‘* mal 
& la cour,” and on still worse terms with his 
own relations, he engaged in a desperate plot to 
admit the Dutch into Quillebceuf or Honfleur, 
for which treason he was to receive 100,000 
crowns. His chief agents were a retired officer 
named “La Tréaumont”{ and a lady calling 
herself the ‘‘Marquise de Villars,” § together 
with a Dutch schoolmaster named Van den 
Enden, who conducted the correspondence and 
drew up the treaty which the conspirators are 
stated to have entered into with the States- 
General. This schoolmaster is said to have 
been Spinoza’s master, and to this fact his 
character of ‘‘ philosophe,” or sceptic, may be 
ascribed. Amongst the lesser conspirators was 
a nephew of ‘‘La Tréaumont,” the Chevalier 
de Préaux. 

The failure of this conspiracy is a fact which 





* Ed. Michaud et Poujoulat, Sér. iii. t. vii. and viii.; ‘Le 
Prince Infortuné’ (Courtilz); ‘La Tréaumont’ (M. J. E. 
Sue); ‘Trois Drames Historiques’ (P. Clement). 

t “et qui avoit les plus belles jambes.”—Michaud et 
Poujoulat, viii. 279. 

j is real name was La Truaumont. 


is established by the history of the period. 
Quilleboeuf made no sign, and Van Tromp 
is supposed to have appeared in vain off the 
coast of Normandy. Finally La Truaumont was 
arrested at Rouen, and, offering resistance, was 
shot by the guard. The others were taken and 
lodged in the Bastille. 

We have no details whatever of the trial, 
imprisonment, and execution of Rohan and his 
accomplices except such as were based upon 
rumours current in semi-official circles. We find 
it stated that not a single witness or incriminat- 
ing document was forthcoming, and that the 
conspirators were condemned solely upon their 
own confession, made under torture or in the 
delusive hope of pardon. 

The received version also includes some 
general impressions of the behaviour of the 
condemned prisoners during their last hours in 
the Bastille, and of so much of the scene on the 
scaffold as was visible to the spectators. It 
was given out that Rohan died like a gallant 
gentleman, returning the salutations of the 
mousquetaires with a martial bearing; that 
La Truaumont’s nephew appeared calm and un- 
concerned ; whilst the lady and the schoolmaster 
displayed the apathy of basersouls. The popular 
opinion that the Chevalier’s great friends could 
have saved him if they had chosen is given for 
all it is worth. But although the character 
of ‘tune nouvelle Fronde” has been given 
to the conspiracy, the title appears meaning- 
less without some clue to the motives of the 
conspirators. This is perhaps furnished by the 
admissions of the Marquise de Villers, whom 
our authorities, with what justice will be pre- 
sently seen, have contemptuously dismissed as 
the Chevalier’s mistress,* ‘‘ une espéce de Brin- 
villiers,” a ‘‘femme galante,” a ‘‘ demi-mond- 
aine,” an atheist, who died without fear or 
remorse in the assurance that the dead rise not. 

It is possible, however, from an outside source 
to learn a good deal more about the matter. It 
is obvious that there were two foreign govern- 
ments which had a deep interest in the fate of 
the conspiracy—Holland and Spain, though 
whether the archives of those countries have 
preserved any further particulars of the plot 
and its consequences is a point which does not 
seem to have been investigated. There was, 
however, another country which was indirectly 
interested in these events. England, since the 
fall of the Cabal and the resignation of Arling- 
ton as Secretary of State, had already begun to 
hold aloof from an understanding with France, 
and to draw closer towards the Protestant 
alliance. For this reason we can understand 
why Sir Joseph Williamson, the new Secretary 
of State, took a special interest in finding out 
all that there was to be known about the 
business.t Fortunately he possessed in his 
agent at Paris, William Perwick, a man capable 
of this task. After dispatching several instal- 
ments of news respecting the fate of the con- 
spirators in November of 1674, Perwick was at 
length able, in the following January, to furnish 
the details of the plot itself. This information 
appears to have been received from the best 
sources, from one who assisted at the trial, and 
from another who was privileged to remain in 
the Bastille during the long forenoon which 
preceded the execution. The latter was not 
only an eye-witness of the events which he 
describes, but he was able to report actual con- 
versations with the condemned prisoners in their 
own words, although the English agent naively 
remarks that the whole matter has been kept a 
profound secret. 

Their story reads as follows: In April of the 
year 1674 Rohan and La Truaumont concocted 
an anonymous letter, not to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, but to the Count de Monterey, the 





* If she was in love with any one it was certainly not 
Rohan, but De Préaux, though the assertion seems quite 
gratuitous. 

t It has been stated that information of the” plot was 





The English spelling, ‘‘ Villers,” seems more likely to be 
, probably of Pont l’Evéque, Normandy. 


given to Louis himself by Charles II., but on what authority 
does not appear. 


Spanish Governor at Brussels, alleging that 
Normandy was ripe for revolt, and that there 
was a great man (indicating Rohan himself) 
who, on condition that the States sent a fleet 
with 6,000 men, and arms for 20,000,* with two 
million livres, and the assurance of pensions of 
30,000 crowns and 20,000 crowns respectively for 
the two ringleaders, would engage to give them 
possession of Quilleboeuf and another maritime 
town, and therewith of the whole of Nor. 
mandy, whence an army might march straight 
on Versailles ‘‘ without passing a river or 
bridge.” To this letter no direct answer wag 
to be sent, but acquiescence should be signified 
by inserting a paragraph in the gazette ‘that 
the king intended to make two marshals of 
France, and that a courier from Madrid had 
arrived at Brussels.” The paragraph duly ap- 
peared, and Rohan left Paris for Normandy. 

There, during the month of May, he and 
Truaumont proceeded to foment a rebellion, 
although they found themselves sadly hampered 
by want of funds. Still the church door and 
town walls of Rouen were plastered with treason- 
able bills. La Truaumont held his little court 
in taverns, whither all the disaffected repaired 
to him, and in particular he succeeded in ‘‘ de- 
bauching ” the nobility of the province, 

The king’s officers became alarmed, and the 
President, Pelot, suspecting La Truaumont 
from his general reputation, employed a spy, 
who gained admission to the meetings of the 
conspirators, won the confidence of their leader, 
and was able to put his employer in possession 
of their secret. Pelot thereupon posted off to 
Paris, and told the whole story to the king 
himself. Rohan, who had returned to Paris, 
was immediately arrested as he came from mass 
by the captain of the Gardes du Corps, and was 
sent in a coach to the Bastille. The attempted 
arrest of La Truaumont followed ; but it is 
worthy of notice that the English agent states 
positively that he died by his own hand, and the 
probability of this report is increased by the 
admitted fact that the officer who attempted 
his arrest was an old comrade. The school- 
master, we are told, was recognized by a student, 
and was arrested with the other conspirators.t 
The names of the more important of these 
prisoners are given; but it was thought that no 
overt act could be laid to their charge, with 
the exception of the Marquise de Villers. 

This was in September. Before the end of the 
following month it had begun to be whispered 
that the king was not inclined to mercy, and 
that Ruhan’s fate was sealed. On November Ist 
the Pére Bourdaloue, ‘‘a great preacher of this 
country,” was sent to visit the impenitent 
seigneur in the Bastille. On November 3rd the 
Chancellor came to Paris to ‘‘ finish the busi- 
ness” with the help of twenty-five judges. De 
Préaux, who had passed as Rohan’s écuyer, 
offered to give evidence, pretending that he 
had joined the plot in order to save the State. 
The judges, who could dispense with hisevidence, 
treated him as ‘‘a very rogue,” and at the last 
he withdrew some of his accusations. He was, 
however, instrumental in causing the conviction 
of the Marquise de Villers, whose letters he 
had meanly kept. One of these contained the 
words, ‘‘Il n’y fit jamais meilleur; et si ]’on 
envoie dix mille hommes on se rendra maistre 
de tout.” She further confessed on the scaffold, 
at the entreaty of her confessor, that a certain 
gentleman had promised her a troop of horse. 
On Saturday, November 24th, a number of 
the judges passed sentence of death, and on 
Monday, the 26th, the rest concurred in this 
sentence, which was ‘‘ moderated” from being 
drawn asunder to decapitation —the punishment 
of ‘‘lezé majesté en second chef,” namely, 
‘¢contre l’estat,” and not against the king’s 
person. 





* The pretext for gathering an armed force was to have 
been found in the summoning of the “‘ Arrigre-ban,” which 
was anticipated at this date. 

t There is a hiatus in the MS. which relates to the cir- 





cumstances attending the arrest of the schoolmaster. 
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It would seem that Rohan, having been en- 
trapped into a confession, discovered his error, 
and in his next examination under torture he 
denied everything. On receiving an assurance 
that the whole truth was known, he admitted 
his former confession after further torture. 
This was on November 24th. He was, however, 
still convinced that he would not die, on the 
ground that he had not actually signed the treaty 
with the enemy. So convinced was he of theim- 
possibility of the capital sentence being carried 
out against a person of his rank, that he per- 
sisted in his refusal to receive the priest who 
was sent to confess him at the request of his 
mother.* On Sunday night, November 25th, 
his supper was brought to him, cut in pieces, 
and wine in a silver cup, ‘‘de peur qu’il ne 
taschat & se faire mourir en avallant du verre ou 
se servant du couteau.” Then at last he guessed 
the truth, and cried, ‘‘ Je suis condamné a la 
mort.” His kindly gaoler reassured him, but 
on rising next morning he found all the ribbons 
cut from his clothes—‘‘and then he knew that 
he must die.” On the evening of November 26th 
Fathers Bourdaloue and Talon appeared ‘‘ pour 
disposer Mr. de Rohan a la mort.” They passed 
the whole night ‘‘ in this exercise”; but Rohan 
was agitated and walked up and down, repeating 
to his valet, ‘‘Je voy bien qu’il faut que je 
meure.” At 7 o'clock the next morning the 
officials arrived to pronounce the sentences to 
the accused in turn and to inflict a final torture 
upon the commoners. Rohan heard his sen- 
tence unmoved, denying only an attempt against 
the king’s person. The officers were followed 
by the executioner, who. wished for ribbons 
with which to pinion him in place of cords ; but 
Rohan replied, ‘‘Il me souvient que nostre 
seigneur fut lié de cordes ; il n’est pas juste que 
je soy mieux traitté.”’ Although he had now 

laced himself like a child in Bourdaloue’s 

ands, he was roused by the hope of a reprieve 
at the last moment, and listened intently for 
the ring of horse’s hoofs on the drawbridge. 
But they came not. Whether any but his 
mother would have begged his life may be 
doubted ; but the affectionate message sent to 
her by the king after the fatal event shows that 
he at least understood her grief. All his kins- 
men and friends and ‘‘ many other persons of 
quality ” left Paris early on the morning of 
November 27th, *‘so as not to be present at his 
execution.” Although a rescue was improbable, 
extraordinary precautions were taken. All the 
burghers of the Faubourg St. Antoine were 
ordered to keep their houses, the gate was shut, 
and chains were drawn across the streets and from 
St. Paul’s Church to the Bastille. Six hundred 
mousquetaires and four companies of the gardes 
du corps were drawn up three deep round the 
scaffold. The Chevalier de Rohan was the only 
nobleman who died upon the scaffold during the 
long reign of Louis XIV. 

The story of the Marquise de Villers’s last 
hours as related by an eye-witness in the 
Bastille is a very touching one. She was 
awakened at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
November 27th and dressed herself, exclaiming 
that it was fortunate that she had the resolu- 
tion to die bravely. Then she went down “‘ with 
an assured countenance, to the great surprise of 
everybody.” Inthe chapel she found her fellow- 
sufferers : Rohan between the Fathers Bourdaloue 
and Talon, and De Préaux attended by a doctor 
of the Sorbonne. ‘‘ Having no one to comfort 
her,” she said to Rohan, ‘‘ Monsieur, je vous 
ow de me donner un de vos péres.” A few 

ours later a gentleman came to visit her charged 
with a message from her brother. He found 
her seated by the fire, and she received him ‘‘as 
though she had been in her own chamber.” He 
informed her that her brother had been on his 
knees to the king for her lifeinvain. The king 
had replied that he could pardon an attempt 
against his own person, but not against his 





* The Princesse de Gueméné, better known as Madame de 
Soubise. 





people ; that did not rest with him. However, 
he granted the forfeiture of her estates to her 
brother. The Marquise replied that, of course, 
the king could have pardoned her if he had 
chosen, but still she was glad that her brother 
had the estates. It would, perhaps, save her 
children from going to law for their shares, and he 
would be kind to them. She then dispatched 
certain private business ‘‘ with much witt and 
discretion,” and asked, as a dying request, that 
prayers might be said for her soul, that her 
body might not be left in the street, that a 
small debt which she owed might be paid, and 
that her maid might receive her clothes, Then 
she addressed herself to her companions in mis- 
fortune. To Rohan, who observed that they 
both died for the same crime without ever 
having met before that day, she replied that 
this was true. Turning to De Préaux, she said 
that his imprudence had been the cause of her 
death, but she pardoned him; and then silenced 
his protestations by bidding him think of higher 
things. The scaffold was reached in a coach, in 
which the lacy was seated beside the wretched 
schoolmaster, who had given way completely, 
‘* being a philosopher and having no religion,” 
we are told, though it is added, as some excuse, 
that he was seventy-three years of age, and had 
been subjected to ‘‘the question ” that morning 
‘*with severity.” Rohan and his squire pro- 
ceeded on foot, with as much resolution as they 
could muster* ; but the Marquise, prompted by 
the good Father Bourdaloue, took pity upon 
the former’s nervous terror, ‘‘ who seem’d to 
be half dead, his lipps blew, his face pale and 
disfigured like a dead visage.” Praying her 
fellow-sufferers to ‘‘ put a good face ” on it, she 
announced her intention of seeing them die 
before her, ‘‘although she had the compliment 
of precedence,” in order, as she said, to give a 
sign of Christian humility, but really to save 
them from the worst agony of suspense. The 
schoolmaster, being ‘‘roturier,” was hanged. 
‘*Tl subsistait encore,” says Martin, ‘‘des dis- 
tinctions aristocratiques devant le bourreau.” 

Rohan’s body was carried into the Bastille, 
where, by arrangement with his mother, it was 
conveyed to her in a mourning coach.t That of 
the Marquise was covered with a sheet, and was 
carried away by her brother’s representative, 
who flung money to the executioners. We 
learn that this lady was the daughter of a royal 
secretary, and niece of a well-known counsellor 
in Parliament. Her own daughter was amongst 
the prisoners who were reprieved. The im- 
pression conveyed by these contemporary re- 
ports is that she was a political conspirator of 
the fashionable type, which had played at treason 
with a light heart in the days of the Fronde. 
But there was this difference—that it was now 
the fashion to despair of the State, in the spirit 
of the modern Nihilist. However this may be, 
it is curious to reflect how little we really know 
of the true history of many events and of the 
lives of many men and women, and how little 
we are likely to know until the remotest sources 
of history have been all explored. 

Husert Hatt. 


P.S.—Since the above article was in type the 
writer has seen for the first time a remarkable 
contemporary narrative of Rohan’s conspiracy in 
the numbers of the Revue Hebdomadaire from 
December 10th, 1898, to January 21st, 1899. 
The narrative in question is really the auto- 
biography of a young French officer, Du Cause 





de Nazelle, who claims to have discovered the 
conspiracy. The original MS. has been critically 
edited by M. Ernest Daudet by means of col- | 
lating the narrative with the official archives. 
It- real hero is the schoolmaster Van den | 
Enden, through whose mysterious proceedings | 
De Nazelle discovered the plot. According | 
to the English narrative, however, this was 
detected by a Norman official who set a watch 


* We aretold that he drank wine ‘‘ neat,” and then brandy, 


in order to keep up his courage. ; 
t It was givenout that he was buried in St. Paul’s Church. 





upon La Tréaumont’s movements ; but it will 
be seen that there is a hiatus in the narrative 
of the schoolmaster’s arrest, although the refer- 
ence to the “‘ scholar ” by whose instrumentality 
the arrest was effected is clearly to De Nazelle 
himself. It is certainly desirable that this inde- 
pendent English version should be carefully 
compared with the French mémoire, which is 
obviously untrustworthy in so many details that 
we are justified in regarding its unsupported 
statements with some distrust. 








AN OLD STORY. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, Jan. 23, 1899. 

TuHE story told in Lord Tennyson’s life, which 
I traced back to the ‘Polycraticus’ in the 
Atheneum of January 7th, and which, as Sir 
George Young pointed out in the following 
week, was taken by John of Salisbury from 
Macrobius, is in reality of still more ancient 
origin. This, I find, is noted by Petrarch, who 
quotes the story from the ‘Saturnalia,’ with 
some characteristic touches of his own, in the 
second book of his ‘ Res Memorande,’ and then 
adds another anecdote to the same effect from 
Valerius Maximus :— 

“ Juvenis alienigena Romam venit, forma corporis 
tam similis Augusto ut omnem populum spectaculi 
admiratione suspenderet. Augustus, re audita, ad 
se juvenem evocatum cernens, effigiemque suam in 
illius facie recognoscens, in hance sententiam iuter- 
rogavit: Fuitne unquam, o adolescens, mater tua 
Rome? Sensit ille quo pergeret. Et minime, inquit, 
mater, at pater meus sepe. Facete et illatam sus- 
picionem repulit, et novam peperit. Et hec quidem 
historia sic in Saturnalibus tradita est. Valerius 
autem Maximus, non Augusti, sed innominati pre&- 
toris, neque matris, sed duorum patrum mentionem 
facit, preterea non Rome, sed in Sicilia interrogatum, 
responsumve commemorat. Percunctante enim 
magistratu Romano quendam ejus provincie, sibi 
forma corporis simillimum, et mirarise dicente unde 
hee tanta similitudo, cum pater suus nunquam in 
Sicilia fuisset—at ille respondit: Pater meus sepe 
Romam venit. Queenam sane verior fideliorque 
narratio est, fides (ut aiunt) apud auctores maneat.” 
—Lib. ii. cap. 3, fol. 420 ed. Basil. 1581. 

Petrarch’s second story will be found in 
lib. viii. cap. 14, ext. 3, of Valerius Maximus. 

Paget ToyNBEE, 








SALE. 

Messrs. SotHesy, WitKinson & Hones sold 
on the 24th ult. and two following days books 
and MSS. from the library of the late Mr. 
J. L. Elliot and others. Some chief prices 
follow: Lord Lilford’s British Birds, second 
edition, 1891-97, 371. Irish Tracts of the Civil 
War Period, 241. Coverdale Bible, Zurich, 
Froschover, 1550 (imperfect), 241. 5s. Civil 
War Tracts, 311. 18s. Charles Wesley’s Auto- 
graph Manuscripts of a few Anthems, 121. 
Rabelais, CEuvres, 4 vols., 1553, 197. Ovide, 
Metamorphoses, plates after Boucher, &c., 
4 vols., old morocco, 1767-71, 551. Rowland- 
son’s Royal Volunteers, 1799, 207. 15s. Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Heptameron, 1558, 337. La 
Fontaine, Fables, with Oudry’s plates, 4 vols., 
1756-9, 141. Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages (im- 
perfect), 1582, 15/. Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
1846, 181. Military Costume of Europe, 2 vols. 
(imperfect), 1812, 151. Hilton’s Scala Per- 
fectionis, W. de Worde, 1533, 321. 10s. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Metuven & Co.’s forthcoming books 
include: ‘The Highest Andes,’ by E. A. Fitz- 
Gerald,—‘ Round the World on a Wheel,’ by 
J. Foster Fraser,—‘The Heart of Asia,’ by 
F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross,—‘ The Caroline 
Islands: their History and Antiquities,’ by 
F. W. Christian,—the completion of Mr. Bury’s 
edition of ‘The Decline and Fall,’—‘ Evagrius,’ 


| edited by Prof. L. Parmentier,—‘ The History 
| of Psellus,’ by C. Sathas,—‘ A Constitutional 


and Political History of Rome,’ by T. M. Taylor, 
—in ‘A History of Egypt’: Vol. IV., ‘The Egypt 
of the Ptolemies,’ by J. P. Mahaffy, and Vol. V., 
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‘Roman Egypt,’ by J. G. Milne,—‘ Annals of 
Shrewsbury School,’ by G. W. Fisher,—‘ The 
History of the Midland Railway,’ by C. Stretton, 
—‘A History of the Church of Cyprus,’ by J. 
Hackett,—‘ St. Paul, the Master-Builder,’ by 
Dr. Lock of Keble,—‘ An Introduction to the 
Books of the Bible,’ by W. H. Bennett and 
W. F. Adeney,—‘The Book of Job,’ edited by 
Dr. Gibson,—‘ The Epistle to the Galatians,’ 
explained by A. W. Robinson,—‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Creeds,’ by A. E. 
Burn,—in ‘‘The Library of Devotion,” Law’s 
‘Serious Call’ and Keble’s ‘ Lyra Innocentium,’ 
— ‘Hamlet,’ in ‘‘The Arden Shakespeare,” — 
the novels of Dickens, edited by G. Gissing,— 
various classics in ‘‘The Little Library,” — 
and ‘Shakespeare’s Country,’ by B. C. Windle, 
in “The Little Guides.” In Fiction: ‘The 
Countess Tekla,’ by R. Barr,—‘ The Capsina,’ 
by E. F. Benson,—‘ Anne Mauleverer,’ by Iota, 
—‘ Rachel,’ by J. H. Findlater,—‘ Betty Mus- 
grave, by Mary Findlater,—‘ The Path of 
a Star,’ by S. J. Duncan,—‘The Amateur 
Cracksman,’ by E. W. Hornung,—‘ The Human 
Boy,’ by E. Philpotts, —‘Giles Ingilby,’ by 
W. E. Norris,—‘ Rose & Charlitte,’ by Marshall 
Saunders,—‘ Adrian Rome,’ by E. Dowson and 
A. Moore,—‘ Things that have Happened,’ by 
D. Gerard,—‘ Lone Pine,’ by R. B. Townshend, 
—and ‘Tales of Northumbria,’ by H. Pease. 
New novels by E. W. Hornung, ‘Dead Men 
tell no Tales,’ and R. Barr’s ‘Jenny Baxter,’ 
will also be published at sixpence. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. include in their 
list of publications for the spring season : 
‘Arbor Vitz,’ by Godfrey Blount, a work on 
design for handicraftsmen and others,—‘ A His- 
tory of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Players,’ 
translated by Messrs. Kellett and Naylor from 
the German of Dr. Bie,—the ‘*‘ Medieval 
Town Series” will be continued with ‘The 
Story of Rouen’ and ‘ The Story of Toledo,’— 
the ‘‘ Temple Classics” will include editions of 
‘Aurora Leigh’ and Browning’s ‘Men and 
Women,’— ‘Ivanhoe’ will be added to the 
series of ‘‘Illustrated Romances, ’’—a large-paper 
edition of the ‘ Mahabharata,’ with illustrations 
in photogravure and a preface by Prof. Max 
Miiller,—and an illustrated edition of Maurice 
Hewlett’s ‘Earthwork out of Tuscany,’ with 
drawings by Mr. J. Kerr Lawson. The 
same publishers have in preparation North’s 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ in ten volumes, uniform 
with the ‘* Temple Classics.” 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. announce a second 
edition of Sir F. Pollock’s volume on Spinoza, 
—‘New Letters of Walter Savage Landor, 
Private and Public,’ edited by Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler, —a translation of Prof. Texte’s mono- 
graph on ‘Jean Jacques Rousseau and the 

osmopolitan Spirit in Literature,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Mathews,—'‘ State Trials, Political and Social.’ 
selected and edited by Mr. H. L. —- with 
two photogravures, 2 vols.,—‘A History of 
Winchester College’ (‘‘ English Public School 
Series”), by Mr. A. F. Leach, with numerous 
illustrations,—a translation of M. Joly’s mono- 
graph ‘S. Ignatius of Loyola’ (‘‘ The Saints 
Series’), translated by Miss M. Partridge, — 
*S. Louis,’ by Marius Sepet, translated by Mr. 
Kegan Paul,—Vols. III. and IV., completing 
the work, of Mr. Aitken’s edition of ‘The 
Tatler,’— Maurice Maeterlinck’s ‘ Intérieur,’ 
translated by Mr. Archer(‘‘Modern PlaysSeries’”’), 
and two plays for marionettes translated by 
Alfred Sutro,—‘ Our Industrial Laws,’ by Mona 
Wilson, edited, with a preface, by Mrs. H. J. 
Tennant,—‘ The Heather Field’ and ‘ Maeve,’ 
two plays, by Mr. E. Martyn,—third edition of 
the translation by Mr. Hales White of Spinoza’s 
‘Ethica,’— second edition of Mr. Haselfoot’s 
version of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’—‘ Omar, the 
Tentmaker, a Romance of Old Persia,’ by Mr. 
Dole,—‘ Children, Racehorses, and Ghosts,’ by 
Mr. E. H. Cooper,—‘The Black Curtain,’ by 


Flora Haines Loughead,—‘ A Son of the Sea,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Barry,—and ‘ Against the Tides 


of Fate: Stories of the Sea and of the Aus- 
tralian Bush,’ by Mr. Barry. 








“OUT OF PRINT.” 
Chiswick Press, January 31, 1899. 

In reply to Messrs. Jaggard’s letter, I am 
afraid that one can only theorize as to the real 
origin of the above term. To be ‘‘out” of 
anything is peculiarly a printer’s expression 
when he runs short of ‘‘ copy” or any material, 
and my suggestion is that the words “out of 
print ” are a survival of that period when typo- 
graphers both made and issued books, and then 
would be more appropriate as coming from a 
printer-bookseller. Moxon, in his ‘Mechanick 
Exercises’ of 1683, frequently uses the word 
‘“‘out” in conjunction with many technical 
terms ; and even the popular saying ‘‘out of 
sorts’’ is probably derived from printers’ par- 
lance—in fact, a reference to Webster will con- 
firm this. Literally, among working printers of 
the nineteenth century ‘‘out of print” is a some- 
what slangy equivalent for ‘‘ out of work.” 

C. T. Jacost. 








LAMB'S ‘POETRY FOR CHILDREN.’ 
Cambridge, January 24, 1899. 

May I be permitted to assure G. H. P. that 
it was not ‘‘ purely by accident,” but by wilful 
and deliberate intention, that I avoided all 
‘*bibliographical detail” in my ‘‘ Prefatory 
Note” addressed to the little boys and girls for 
whose delight Miss Winifred Green’s pictured 
toy-book was primarily intended? I am pro- 
bably unfortunate in my experience ; but I am 
under the impression that bibliography is not 
yet popular in the nursery; ‘‘ picturesque 
dreaming” still thrives there—at least I fondly 
hope so. 

G. H. P., availing himself of my ‘‘sublime 
indifference ” or ‘* hopeless ignorance,” attempts 
a summary account of the bibliographical history 
of the famous little volumes. 

Lest some eight-year-old bibliographer read- 
ing his Athenwwm should be led into error by 
G. H. P.’s epitome, I desire to point out, in 
justice to the memory of the late Richard Herne 
Shepherd, the ‘‘somewhat disingenuous ” omis- 
sion of all reference to that scholar’s 1878 
edition of the complete ‘ Poetry for Children,’ 
discovered the previous year. 

In the preface to his reprint the editor gave 
an exceilent history of the fortunes of the book. 
G. H. P., perhaps unaware of this edition, con- 
fines his severe strictures to Herne Shepherd's 
earlier effort ; he has certainly taken the trouble 
to turn to Mr. Andrew Tuer’s valuable (and now 
rare) reprint of 1892. His inadequate know- 
ledge of the subject explains his censorious 
utterance :— 

“But if such conduct was inexcusable in the 
editor of a volume published in 1877, it is surely 
infinitely more so in the case of an editor in the 
year 1898, six years after the whole true inwardness 
of the matter has been cleared up.” 

The reference to the volume published in 
1877 puzzles me: it is due either to a misprint 
(if I may give G. H. P. the benefit of the 
doubt), or to some extraordinary confusion of 
Shepherd’s two editions; or the difficulty may 
be merely the outcome of my own ‘‘ hopeless 
ignorance.” I. Goiancz. 








A POINT IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
St. Andrews, January 20, 1899. 

Writinc in the Nineteenth Century for 
January on the question as to whether 
certain savage gods are of missionary origin, 
I cited a deity named Ahone, whose existence 
William Strachey, Gent., reported in Virginia. 
As to this god, may I correct a bibliographical 
error, by which I recently attributed a lack of 
precision to Mr. E. B. Tylor where the mistake 
was really my own? Mr. Tylor, in ‘ Primitive 
Culture’ (ii. 342}, quoted for a Virginian god 





named Okee a passage from Capt. John Smith’s 


es 


work on Virginia, in an edition of 1632, 
remarked that Mr. Tylor would have found 
Virginian god of a higher class in an earlier 
authority, Strachey’s ‘Historie of Travaile’ 
(1612). In a note in ‘The Making of Religion’ 
(p. 253) I attributed to Strachey ‘The Map of 
Virginia ’ (1612), supposing that Strachey inter. 
wove with his narrative the remarks of Smith, 
In this (which was partly true) I followed the 
mistake of Strachey’s Hakluyt Society editor of 
1849. ‘The Map of Virginia’ (1612) is attri. 
buted on the title-page to Capt. John Smith; 
it contains the passage cited by Mr. Tylor from 
a later edition of 1632, and there is no evidence 
that Strachey had any hand in it. One W. §, 
(William Simmonds) edited the latter division 
of the book—a collection of reports —and 
Strachey’s editor mistook W. S. for William 
Strachey. Strachey’s own MS., containing 
much of Smith’s work in addition to more of 
his own, must be mainly of 1611-1612 (Mr. 
Arber says 1610-1615) from the dates in the 
book itself, where ‘‘last year” is 1610, 
Strachey’s MS. was therefore, at least in part, 
composed (1611) before Smith’s book (from 
which Strachey borrows freely) was published 
(1612). As Strachey was Secretary for Virginia, 
and as Smith sent home to the Council of Vir. 
ginia a map and description of the country in 
1608, I am apt to think that Strachey found 
Smith’s ‘ Description’ of 1608 among the docu- 
ments of the Virginia Office, and used it as a 
framework with additions of his own. Then, 
in 1612, Smith's MS. of 1608 was published, 
probably with his own additions, and perhaps 
with some literary assistance. 
ever, let Smith’s passages stand where they 
were in his own MS., which he never published, 
and had regarded as part of a much larger work, 
probably never seriously taken in hand. This 
hypothesis (namely that Strachey, who in 1610 
already meditated a work on Virginia, used 
Smith’s MS. in the Virginia Office as a frame- 
work) seems to me more probable than that he 
deliberately pilfered large passages from a 
printed and popular book. Pussibly there may 
be some better explanation. A. Lane. 








Literary Gossip. 

Sir Georce TREVELYAN has consented to 
take the chair at the next annual dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund, which is fixed for 
April 20th at the Whitehall Rooms. 


In connexion with the article on ‘A 
Little Fronde,’ which appears in our pre- 
sent number, we may call attention to a 
curious literary coincidence. The writer of 
this article has been working upon the secret 
history of an almost forgotten episode of 
the reign of Louis XIV., with the object of 
showing how easily events which were noto- 
rious, and even important, at the time may 
become distorted in the hands of diarists, 
dramatists, and popular historians. For this 
purpose he has given the results of an 
investigation of the materials which exist 
for the elucidation of the episode above 
referred to in the English archives alone, 
consisting chiefly of narratives collected and 
transmitted by the English agent at Paris. 


Now, at the very time when our corre- 
spondent was at work upon this exceedingly 
remote subject—one which had remained 
uninvestigated for more than two hundred 
years—a French scholar had discovered by 
chance the MS. autobiography of an officer 
who claims to have played a leading part in 
this very incident. The contemporary MS. 
has just been published in serial form in the 
Revue Hebdomadaire, and the French editor 
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historical incident was ‘‘jusqu’ici peu connu,” 
and claims that these newly discovered me- 
moirs “‘apportent la lumiére sur un événe- 
ment oublié aujourd’hui, bien qu’il ait eu 
en son temps un retentissement considér- 
able.” We may add that this contemporary 
narrative is written in quite a sprightly 
and modern style, presenting few, if any, 


’ archaisms. It would be interesting to know 
> the exact date of the original MS. 


Pror. CAMPBELL Fraser seems to retain 
all his vigour, in spite of his advanced age. 
He recently issued a small monograph on 
Thomas Reid, and he has of late been re- 
casting the Gifford Lectures he delivered in 
Edinburgh during the years 1894-96, so as 
to adapt them to the use of students. The 
book has been pretty well rewritten, and new 
matter, intended to present the central prin- 
ciples of ‘The Philosophy of Theism’ in 
fuller light, has been introduced. Messrs. 
Blackwood are still the publishers. A well- 
known colonial author admired the original 
lectures so much that he bought a number 
of copies and presented one to each public 
library in his colony. 

We regret to hear a very indifferent 
account of Mr. Blackmore’s health. 

In the last century there was a fashion 
for translating Longinus ‘On the Sublime,’ 
as the readers of Boswell will remember. 
Since then next to nothing has been 
done for Longinus in England; but Prof. 
Roberts, of Bangor College, is editing the 
text after the Paris MS., and adding a 
translation and facsimiles. 

Miss Axice SuIExp is engaged on a ‘ Life 
of the Chevalier de St. George’ (James III., 
1688-1766). She has made considerable 
progress, and discovered some curious and 
romantic details, personal and political. Mr. 
Lang has been encouraging and helping her 
in her task. 

Tue late Prebendary Burgess, of Upper 
Chelsea, whose eldest daughter died last 
Saturday, was said by his friends to have 
read the burial service at Rome over the 
ashes of Shelley which bear the inscription 
‘cor cordium.” 

In the State Papers of Charles II. in the 
Public Record Office is a petition of Edward 
Bathurst to the Duke of Buckingham, as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
requesting his concurrence with the king's 
mandatory letters for a fellowship at Trinity 
College, which letters the petitioner hoped 
to obtain. At the foot is a note that the 
duke permitted the petitioner to procure the 
letters, and desired that his Majesty might 
grant them. This note is written and signed 
by 8. Butler. If this proves to be in the 
handwriting of the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ it 
settles in the affirmative the vexed question 
whether he was secretary to the Duke of 
Buckingham or not. 

A GREAT variety of rare books and auto- 
graph letters and illuminated MSS. will 
come under the hammer at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge’s on February 27th and 
five following days. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of this sale consists of 
eighty-three letters written by Sir Walter 
Scott to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott (his 
brother and his sister-in-law). They date 
from August 21st, 1807, to September 29th, 
1832, and cover a large portion of Scott’s 
literary career. All of them are unpublished 





as a whole, but parts of some of them have 
been quoted by Lockhart in his ‘ Life’ of 
his father-in-law and elsewhere. There 
are some highly interesting letters from 
General (tordon, two important ones from 
Dr. Johnson (both said to be unpublished), 
and four important manuscripts, the pro- 
perty of Lord Rendlesham, of which the 
two more important are a fifteenth-century 
MS. of Martin le Franc, ‘ Le Livre du Cham- 
pion des Dames,’ with 141 remarkable minia- 
tures drawn in water colours, and a fine 
Boccaccio, ‘ Livre de Jehan Bocace de Cer- 
tald, des Casdes Nobles Hommes et Femmes,’ 
&c., ‘‘ escript de la main de moy Haquinet le 
Pesquier clerc, et fut acheve et accompli le 
quinzeyme jour du mois de may lan mil. cece. 
soissante et deux, Pesquier.”’ This MS. 
contains on the first page a beautiful 
and highly finished miniature, 4} inches 
square, representing the creation of Eve, 
and 189 fine initials. The first edition of 
this translation was printed in Paris in 
1483. 

Dr. Joun Forses, Emeritus Professor of 
Hebrew at Aberdeen, has died at the great 
age of ninety-seven. His father had been 
Professor of Humanity at the University, 
and he himself lived a long time in Edin- 
burgh as Head Master of Watson’s Institu- 
tion, and then House Governor of Donald- 
son’s Hospital. He was appointed to his 
professorship in 1870. In 1829 he visited 
Weimar, and had an interview with Goethe. 
There can be very few living who have 
seen Goethe in the flesh. 

Tue awkward situation created in a 
secondary endowed school (and nowhere 
else) by a new head master dismissing the 
entire staff of assistant masters is still 
reproduced from time to time. The last 
instance occurs in one of the Lincolnshire 
grammar schools, and it is said to be likely 
to result in litigation. The question of 
tenure is one of urgent interest for assistant 
masters, and probably needs the inter- 
vention of the State for its settlement. 

Messrs. Hurst & Biacxert have in the 
press a new novel by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 
which will be published in a fortnight or 
less, 

Mr. Epwarp C. Bremorg, for thirty-three 
years associated with Mr. B. F. Stevens, 
of Trafalgar Square, died on Saturday last, 
January 28th, in the sixty-first year of his 
age. He was joint author with the late 
Mr. Wyman of a valuable bibliography 
of printing, and translated into English 
Bouchot’s ‘ Le Livre,’ to which book in its 
English form he added considerably. He 
was well known in the trade and at London 
salerooms, and will be greatly missed. 

Tue next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘‘ Book - Lover’s Library”? will be ‘ Book 
Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 
Century,’ by Mr. John Lawler, which will 
contain information concerning the early 
auctioneers and their methods of conducting 
sales; also notices of the localities in which 
the sales occurred. Some characteristic 
extracts from auction catalogue prefaces are 
likewise given in its pages. 

Messrs. Smiru, Kay & Co. intend to 
issue a facsimile reprint, for private circula- 
tion, of the oldest slang dictionary extant, 
which dates from about 1690. ‘A New 
Dictionary of the Canting Crew in its 





several Tribes of Gypsies, Beggars, Thieves, 
Cheats,’ &c., is the foundation on which 
many later works have been based, and its 
quaint language (people were not so afraid 
of a definition then as they are nowadays) 
is entertaining, apart from its philological 
claims. 

‘Many Ways or Love’ is the title under 
which Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will publish 
a romance by Mr. Whishaw, dealing with 
Russian Court life in the time of Catherine 
the Great. The book will contain eight 
illustrations by Warwick Goble and B. 
Schumacher, specially drawn for the novel. 
It may be within the recollection of 
some readers that the story originally at- 
tracted much attention in the pages of the 
Idler, in which magazine it appeared in 
serial form, with the title ‘At the Court of 
Catherine the Great.’ 

Messrs. Downey & Co. are going to re- 
vive ‘ Frank Fairlegh’ by publishing a new 
edition, with the original illustrations by 
Cruikshank from the original steel plates. 

Accorpine to a communication of ‘the 
marshal of the nobility of Pskov” in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, the municipal council 
of the city of that name and the nobles and 
commoners of the district intend to cele- 
brate a great ‘‘ Pushkin Jubilee” on the 
hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth, 
May 26th (14th), 1799. The subscription 
lists opened last year have brought in a 
considerable fund, which is to be expended 
on three objects: (1) The restoration and 
improvement of the poet’s monument in 
Swjatyja Gory; (2) the purchase, from 
Pushkin’s heirs, of the village where 
he lived and wrote, and the erection 
of a Pushkin Asylum as a home for 
aged and impoverished Russian poets, 
artists, and men of letters; (3) the founda- 
tion of a Pushkin House in the city of 
Pskov, with a library, reading-room, and 
hall for popular concerts and lectures. 

Dr. Leo Meyzr, who has been professor 
of German and comparative philology at the 
University of Dorpat for more than thirty- 
three years, has been dismissed, and the 
chair conferred upon Dr. Kudrjawski, a 
Russian, of the University of St. Petersburg. 
The chair was originally founded for Dr. 
Meyer in 1865, when he was called from 
Géttingen to Dorpat. His most important 
works are the ‘ Vergleichende Grammatik 
der griechischen und lateinischen Sprachen’ 
and ‘ Die gothische Sprache.’ He has long 
been busy upon an etymological Greek dic- 
tionary, which he hopes soon to complete in 
his native Hanover, where he proposes to 
settle for the remainder of his life. 

Dr. R. Frury, formerly Professor of 
Dutch History at the University of Leyden, 
died on Sunday last in his seventy-sixth year. 
His most important work, ‘Tien jaren uit den 
80jarigen oorlog,’ appeared in 1860; but a 
number of his contributions to the history 
of his native country and medizeval law are 
scattered through periodicals. He was the 
editor of Bijdragen voor vaderlandsche geschie- 
denis, 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Report on the Army Manceuvres 
of last year (1s. 6d.) ; a Report on the Niger 
Coast Protectorate (3d.); and a statement 
with regard to the Trade of India for Five 
Years, 1893-4 to 1897-8 (2s.). 
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SCIENCE 
Recent Advances in Astronomy. By Alfred 

H. Fison, D.Sc. (Blackie & Son.) 

Tus book forms one of the ‘ Victorian Era 
Series,” which is designed to furnish a 
record of the great movements and develop- 
ments of the age in politics, economics, 
religion, industry, literature, science, and 
art, and of the life-work of its typical and 
influential men. Apparently this is the 
first of the series which relates to science, 
and that astronomy should have the first 
place is no more than its due. Its recent 
advances have been so rapid that it is diffi- 
cult for any but its professed votaries to 
keep pace with them, and books which give 
the most recent developments soon cease to 
do so. Our author remarks that the strictly 
historical method does not so well answer 
his purpose of writing for those who have 
but slight familiarity with the technicalities 
of the subject as a compromise between 
that and a purely descriptive method. Thus 
he is able to dwell particularly on the 
most salient and generally interesting parts 
of astronomical progress, distributing the 
matter into a series of separate essays, in 
each of which the historical method is 
followed as far as possible. 

In noticing this able work, then, we must 
call especial attention to the sections of the 
subject brought forward in each essay or 
chapter. The first of these is ‘‘The Life 
of a Star,” an appendix to which treats of 
the measurement of stellar distances. In 
this a fair view is contained of the nature 
of the changes now known—chiefly by the 
aid of spectrum analysis—in the light and 
heat-giving power of the fixed stars (‘‘ other 
suns, perhaps, thou wilt descry,” as Milton 
almost prophetically put it); and due atten- 
tion is called to the fact that Mr. Homer 
Lane first suggested that the sun’s heat is 
mainly kept up by shrinkage of its volume. 
The supplementary portion on stellar dis- 
tance might, perhaps, have profitably been 
a little more full and given some details of 
results, being practically confined to indica- 
tions of method. In the second chapter, on 
‘‘The Milky Way and Distribution of Stars,” 
much interesting information is given on the 
knowledge recently obtained of the consti- 
tution of that wonderful zone by the photo- 
graphic method of examination. An attempt 
is made in the latter pages to define its pos- 
sible relation to the stars, but it is not sug- 
gested that the attempt extends beyond the 
limits of speculation. The third chapter, 
on ‘‘The Recent Study of Mars,” will pro- 
bably attract the attention of many readers 
before they read the others, in consequence 
of the popularity of that planet in modern 
fiction and the large amount of fanciful 
conjecture which has appeared in the daily 
press upon the appearance of seas, lakes, and 
especially so-called canals upon its surface, 
it having been somewhat confidently sug- 
gested that the latter were artificial forma- 
tions. For ourselves, we fully endorse Mr. 
Fison’s conclusion, that in all probability 
**the complicated meshes of the canal system 
upon Mars must be regarded as little more than 
optical illusions, faulty interpretations of the 
faintest shades of tint, the exact nature of which 
has not so far been established.” 

The fourth and fifth chapters treat of ‘‘ The 
Analysis of Sunlight” and “The Analysis 





of Starlight,” and in these the results of 
spectral analysis of the light of the sun and 
stars, up to its most recent developments, 
are carefully and systematically sketched. 
Some account is given in the last chapter, 
on ‘The Red Flames of the Sun,’ of the 
knowledge which has been acquired, by the 
same engine of research, of the matter im- 
mediately surrounding the sun, as examined 
during the rare and brief occasions of total 
solar eclipses. Of these one will occur next 
year, which will not require, like the last, a 
long journey for European astronomers. 

Altogether it may be said that the volume 
treats of some of the most interesting recent 
advances in astronomy in a very trustworthy 
manner. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL.—/an. 26.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—The Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre was 
balloted for and elected a Fellow.—The following 
papers were read : ‘Contributions to the Theory of 
Simultaneous Partial Differential Equations,’ by 
Prof. A. C. Dixon, —‘On the Structure and 
Affinities of Fossil Plants from the Palzozoic 
Rocks: III. On Medullosa anglica, a New Repre- 
sentative of the Cycadofilices,’ by Dr. Scott,—and 
‘On the Nature of Electrocapillary Phenomena: 
I. Their Relation tothe Potential Differences between 
Solutions,’ by Mr. 8, W. J. Smith, 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 18.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. E. Dunlop Puzey and Mr. 
C. B. Wedd were elected Fellows.—The following 
communications were read : ‘Ona Small Section of 
Felsitic Lavas and Tuffs near Conway, North Waies,’ 
7 Mr. F. Rutley,—and ‘The Geology of Southern 

orocco and the Atlas Mountains, by the late Mr. 
Joseph Thomson (communicated by the President). 








LINNEAN.—Jan. 19.—Mr. W. Carruthers, V.P., in 
the chair.— Messrs. H. W. Monington and O. A. 
Reade were admitted.—Mr. H. W. Monckton ex- 
hibited specimens of Mya arenaria, Linn., from 
Norway. He and Mr. R. 8. Herries had found these 
molluscs living on a sand-flat at the head of the 
Fjerland Fjord, about eighty miles from the open 
sea, and where the water at the surface is fairly 
fresh. The great snowfield the Sostedal approaches 
close to the north-west side of the fjord, and at a 
level of only 3,500ft. to 4,000 ft. above it, where 
glaciers descend into the valleys at the head of the 
fjord to within four miles of the mud-flat in ques- 
tion. The shells were for the most part small and 
thin, and this might be due to the freshness or to 
the coldness of the water, or both. It was remark- 
able, however, that Mytilus edulis, living in the 
same locality, was perfectly normal. The causes 
contributing to arrest of growth in the Mollusca 
gave rise to a discussion, in which the Chairman 
and Mr. Clement Reid took part, Mr. Monckton 
replying.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood read a paper ‘On 
some Observations on the Caudal Diplospondyly 
of Sharks.’ He concluded that the occurrence of 
twice as many vertebre as muscle-segments is a 
secondary feature, but one of ancient date ; and, 
further, that it is purely adaptive, being calculated 
to maintain a due proportion between the length of 
the centrum and the width of the body, without 
diminishing the length of the muscle-segments.— 
The paper was criticized by Mr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward and Prof. Howes—Mr. George Murray and 
Miss F. G. Whitting communicated a paper ‘On 
New Peridiniacez from the Atlantic.— Mr. A. J. 
Maslen read a paper on Lepidostrobus. The paper 
gave the result of a re-examination of the late Prof. 
Williamson’s slides of Lepidostrobus, undertaken at 
the suggestion of Dr. D. H. Scott. His object and 
endeavour had been to make out, if possible, at least 
some distinct forms; but he had found great diffi- 
culty in determining whether the observed struc- 
eal differences in isolated sections were really of 
specific value or not. He considered it safe to adopt 
Williamson’s Lepidostrobus oldhami for a common 
type of structure, and by comparison to describe 
three marked variations (a, B, and y). A clearly 
distinct form he described as a new species under 
the name Lepidostrobus foliaceus.—In the discussion 
which followed the Chairman, Dr. D. H. Scott, and 
Mr. W. Worsdell took part. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual Meeting.— 
Mr. R. Trimen, President, in the chair.— The 
Society’s accounts were read, and showed a large 
balance in favour of it, as against a nominal one in 
January, 1898. The Report of the Council was next 





Ke 
read, from which it appeared that during 1898 the 
Society had lost three Fellows by death and eight 
by resignation, while three Honorary Fellows and 
thirty-four Ordinary Fellows had been elected 
The number of Fellows now stands at 424, of whom 
twelve are honorary. The library has been aug. 
mented during the year by the bequest of the late 
Mrs. H. T. Stainton of such books in her husband's 
entomological library as were not previously in the 
Society’s possession.—It was announced that the 
following gentlemen were elected as officers and 
Council for 1899: President, Mr. G. H. Verrall. 
Treasurer, Mr. R. McLachlan ; Secretaries, Mr. J, J. 
Walker and Mr. C. J. Gahan ; Librarian, Mr. G. ©, 
Champion ; other Members of Council, Mr. W. F. H, 
Blandford, Dr. T. A. Chapman, Mr. H. St. J. K, 
Donisthorpe, Canon W. W. Fowler, Mr. A. H. Joneg 
Mr. F, Merrifield, Mr. E, Saunders, Mr. R. Trimen, 
Mr. J. W. Tutt, and Mr. C. O. Waterhouse.—The 
address of the retiring President was then read by 
the Secretary. In this an account was given of the 
various experimental researches and observationg 
made on the subject of seasonal dimorphism ip 
Lepidoptera from those of Weismann down to the 
evidence recently brought forward by Dr. Dixey on 
the existence of this phenomenon in neotropical 
Pierine, The address concluded by recommend. 
ing that biological stations should be established 
in tropical countries for the study of seasonal 
dimorphism, mimicry, and kindred phenomena, 





MICROSCOPICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual_ Meeting.— 
Mr. E. M. Nelson, President, in the chair.—After 
the Report of the Council for the past year and the 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts had been read and 
adopted, the President announced that the follow- 
ing were elected as officers and Council for the 
ensuing year: President, E. M. Nelson; Vice. 
Presidents, A. W. Bennett, G. C. Karop, the Hon. 
Sir Ford North, and J. J. Vezey ; Zreasurer, W. T, 
Suffolk ; Secretaries. Rev. Dr. W. H. Dallinger and 
Dr. R. G. Hebb; Ordinary Members of Council, 
J. M. Allen, C. Beck, Dr. R. Braithwaite, the Rev. 
E. Carr, W. Carruthers, T. Comber, E. Dadswell, 
A. D. Michael, T. H. Powell, C. F. Rousselet, Dr. J. 
Tatham, and the Rev. A. G. Warner; Curator, C. KF, 
Rousselet.—The President then delivered the annual 
address on the work of the past year, in which he 
congratulated the Society on its improved position, 
and concluded by reading a paper on dispersion, in 
which he discussed some formulz necessary in cons 
structing achromatic lenses, diagrams and tables in 
illustration of the subject being thrown upon the 
screen.—Mr. Michael, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said the mathematical calculations in questions of 
dispersion and refractive index were not things that 
could be readily grasped by any person who had not 
— given much attention to the subject. He 

elieved he was right in saying that no one in this 
country was a more thorough master of the subject 
than the President.—Mr. J. W. Gifford said that 
Mr. Nelson had put before them a method of 
measuring refractive indices by which the calcula- 
tions could be made much more easily than had 
before been possible. Now it was only necessary to 
measure two lines in the spectrum and apply Mr. 
Nelson’s formula to obtain the required result, 





SocIETY OF ARTS.—Jan. 30. —Dr. Rideal delivered 
a lecture ‘On the Bacterial Treatment of Sewage.’ 

Jan. 31.—Major-General Sir J. Donnelly in the 
chair—A paper ‘On the Centenary Exhibition of 
Lithographs, with Remarks on further Developments 
of the Art,’ was read before the Applied Art Section 
by Mr. E. F. Strange. The paper was illustrated by 
a selection of lithographs lent by the South Ken- 
sivgton Exhibition authorities and others. 

Feb, 1.—The Attorney-General in the chair.—A 
paper ‘On the Cost of Municipal Enterprise’ was 
read by Mr. Dixon H. Davies, and was followed by 
a valuable discussion. 





MINERALOGICAL.—Jan. 31.—Prof, Church, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Currie and C. G. 
Cullis were elected Members.—The following papers 
were read : ‘On a New Mode of Occurrence of Ruby 
in North Carolina,’ by Prof. Judd and Mr. Hidden; 
‘On Ceylon Apatite’ and ‘On Experiments with 
Zeolites,’ by the President; ‘New Analyses of 
Pharmacosiderite, by Mr. Hartley: and ‘On the 
Identity of Binnite and Tennantite,’ by Messrs. 
Prior and Spencer. 





PHYSICAL.—Jan, 27.—Mr., G. Griffith, V.P., in the 
chair.--A mathematical paper was read by Dr. E. H. 
Barton ‘On the Equivalent Resistance and Induct- 
ance of a Wire to an Oscillatory Discharge.’—Mr. 
Rollo Appleyard then described some experiments 
upon dephlegmators, and also exhibited a tempera- 
ture tell-tale.—Mr. T. H. Littlewood then read a 
paper ‘On the Volume-Changes which accompany 
Solution,’ and described an apparatus for measuring 
the contraction observed when solids are dissolved 
in a liquid, 
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ARISTOTELIAN. — Jan, 30.— Mr. A. Boutwood, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr, G. E, Moore read a paper 
‘On the Nature of Judgment.’ A judgment must 
be either true or false ; but truth and falsehood do 
not “ depend on the relation of our ideas to reality ” 
(Bradley’s ‘Logic’), for a judgment is composed 
not of our ideas, but of ‘‘ uviversal meanings” (7 ) 
or concepts. Since a judgment, therefore, is nothing 
mental, its truth cannot consist in the relation of 
something mental to reality —of “thought” to 
“being.” But neither is a judgment some third 
thing, the truth of which depends on its corre- 
spondence to reality. For reality itself is nothing 
but a judgment ; all that we know is either a judg- 
ment or one of its constituent parts, a concept. We 
cannot distinguish perception, as knowledge of 
an object, from the cognition of a necessary judg- 
ment. Kant’s analysis of perception must be carried 
further, until it is seen that even the simplest 
existential judgment is as necessary as those which 
he calls “purely @ priori.” Concepts, therefore, 
not “experience” or “reality,” are the ultimate 
objects of knowledge, and every judgment consists 
essentially in a necessary relation of more or less of 
these to one another. Truth and falsehood are 
intrinsic properties of such combinations.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, 
Mr. Benecke, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and others took 


part, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘Greek Architecture,’ Lecture III., Prof. 


fon. 
ay Aitehison 
= a Institute, 43.—‘ Protection among Animals,’ Dr. W. 
cid 


kid 

Royal Institution, 5 —General Monthly. 

London Institution, 5.—* Every-day Applications of Electricity,’ 
Mr. H. W. Handcock 

Institute of Actuaries, 5}.—‘ The Companies Acts,’ Lecture IJL., 
Mr. A. C. Clauson. 

Society of Engineers, 7} —President's Address. 

— Society of Arts, 8 — ‘Bacterial Purification of Sewage,’ 

Lecture IV., Dr. S Rideal. (Cantor Lectures ) 

= Sarreyer Institution, 8.—Discussion on the London Building 
Act, 1894. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Morphology of the Mollusca,’ 
Lecture IV., Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—*‘ The Waterworks of the 
Madras Presidency,’ Mr. J. A. Jones. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, 8.—‘ The Samaritan Scroll of 
the Law,’ Dr. Gaster. 

Zoological 83. -*'The Cerebral Convolutions of the Gorilla,’ Mr. 
F E Beddard; + Note on the Presence of Supernumerary 
Rones occupying the Place of Prefrontals in the Skull of 
Certain Mammais,’ Dr. KR. O. Cunningham; ‘The Mice of 
&t. Kilda,’ Mr. G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton ; ‘ Notes on Noturnis,’ 
Prof. W. Blaxland Benham. 

‘ gr of Arts, 8.—*Nernst's Electric Lamp,’ Mr. J. Swin- 

urne 


ne. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 83 —‘ Burton's Account of his Pil- 
grimage to Mecca,’ Mr W. H. Wilkins. 
Tuvurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Toxins and Antitoxins,’ Lecture I, Dr. 
A.M e 


TvEs. 


Macfadyen. 

Royal Academy, 4.—‘Greek Architecture,’ Lecture IV., Prof. 
Aitchison, 

— Royal, 4}. 

— Society of Arts, 43.—‘ ‘The Penal System at the Andamans,’ Col. 

kK. C. Temple. 

— London Institution, 6.—‘ Stories from the “ Spectator,” 1711-12,’ 
Prof. E. Arber. 

— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 7}.—‘Steel,’ Sir W. C. 

erts-Austen. 

— _ Institution of Electrical Engi 8s, 8—Di ion on Electric 
Wiring ; Paper on ‘ Electric Traction by Surface Contacts,’ Mr. 
M. Walker. 

— Mathematical, 8.—‘A Certain Minimal Surface,’ Mr. T. J 
Bromwich ; ‘‘the Complete System of Differential Covariants 
of a Single Pfaftian Expression and of a Set of Pfattian 
Expressions,’ Mr. J. Brill; and Papers by Dr. L. E. Dickson 
and Mr. A. E. Western. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 

. Astronomical, 3 —Annual Meeting. 

— Physical, 5 —President’s Address; Paper on ‘An Ampere-Meter 

and a Volt-Meter witha Long Scale,’ Mr. B. Davies. 

— Institution of Mechanical E 8, 73.—‘ Machinery for Book 

General Printing,’ Mr. W. Powrie; ‘Evaporative Con- 
denxers,’ Mr. H G. V. Oldham. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Electrical Driving of 
eee Workshops,’ Mr. W. Middleton. (Students’ 
Meeting. ) 

—  Philological, 8.—‘The shee pets the Old Irish Glosses,’ 


Prof. J. Strachan ; anda Ree y Mr. H. C. Hart 
— Royal Institution, 9.—'The Motion of a Perfect Liquid,’ Prof. 


. Hele-Shaw. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Mechanical Properties of Bodies,’ 
Lecture I., Lord Rayleigh. 

















Hcience Gossip. 

Ir seems to be practically decided at Cam- 
bridge to allow ‘‘advanced students” to com- 
pete for the Smith Prizes and at least one 
other University distinction. It would be a 
startling novelty—perhaps not very likely to 
occur—if a student who had received his uni- 
versity education elsewhere should practically 
begin his career at Cambridge as a Smith’s 
Prizeman. 

THE next German Surgical Congress will meet 
at Berlin from the 5th to the 8th of April. 

Science Gossip has quitted the Nassau Press, 
and commenced publishing .at an office of its 
own in the Strand. 

THE seventeenth Congress fiir innere Medicin 
will be held from the 11th to the 14th of April, 
at Wiesbaden. 

Herr Wirt, the first discoverer of the small 
planet which has a mean distance from the sun 





smaller than that of Mars, and approaches us 
much more nearly than any other planet (coming 
at times within half the distance of Venus 
when nearest), has bestowed upon it the name 
Eros. Has he recently been reperusing the 
first ode of Anacreon, or does he mean to em- 
phasize the fact that this planet approaches us 
more nearly than even Venus? However that 
be, all will agree with him in preferring the 
Greek to the Latin name of the supposed son 
of Aphrodite in later mythology. 

Farner A. Ropricvez DE Prava has been 
named Director of the Vatican Observatory. 

Mr. Lynn has in the press (Stanford) a 
seventh edition of his handy little work on 
‘Remarkable Comets.’ A frontispiece gives an 
opera-glass view of the great comet of 1882 (the 
last which was conspicuous to the naked eye in 
this country), taken by Mr. Prince, of Crow- 
borough. 








FINE ARTS 


—-— 


THE BURNE-JONES DRAWINGS AT THE 
BURLINGTON. 

Tue two hundred drawings, the sketch-books, 
and illustrated books now at the Burlington Club 
areas well worthstudyingas the pictures wenoticed 
three weeks ago. There are several highly cha- 
racteristic illustrations in pen and ink, executed 
in the laborious and timid manner of an untrained 
draughtsman, and made by Burne-Jones when 
he had already felt the influence of Rossetti. 
The Waxen Image (No. 3)—which deals with a 
legend W. Morris, the painter, and Rossetti 
were greatly taken with—and Alys la Belle 
Pelerine (18) were both executed in London 
after he left Exeter College, and photographed 
and sold to the designer’s friends about that 
time. Nothing earlier is exhibited. Their in- 
complete technique as well as their perfect 
originality illustrate the state of the artist’s 
progress at the time. Somewhat more advanced, 
but much older than the conjectural date of 
1860 assigned in the Catalogue of the 
Club, is the large, complex, and crowded 
work in ink on vellum entitled Buwondel- 
monte’s Wedding (10), a group full of quaint 
grace and instinct with original feeling, and 
curiously reminiscent of a Florentine cassone 
front. No. 18, too, is considerably anterior to 
the 1858-9 of the Catalogue, say December, 1856. 
Their quaintness and a certain morbid neglect 
of physical beauty, a marked stiffness, and a 
decided absence of vivacity in the expression 
of the artist’s mood are all remote from any- 
thing that is realistic or even like nature, while 
a sort of spiritual romanticism pervades, them, 
which for its successful treatment by artistic 
methods needed that profound knowledge of 
Florentine and Mantuan types of design which 
Burne-Jones acquired in Jater days, but before 
he felt the full foree of the great Venetians, 
their masterful sense of style, and the 
largeness of their methods of treating great 
themes. At this early date, and indeed 
for some time after, the chastening influence 
of the antique—of which Burne-Jones knew 
nothing while he was at Oxford, and did not 
learn much from Rossetti—was needed to 
correct the eccentricities to which a narrow 
system, or no system, of training made him too 
distinctly inclined. 

To these tentative works succeeded a number 
in which Rossetti’s influence is more or less 
manifest. In No. 26 at the Burlington Club, 
The Land of Beulah, we recognize that touch of 
Giorgione and Titian which pervades Burne- 
Jones’s later designs. Its date is uncertain, for 
Florentine and Mantuan influence is distinctly to 
be traced until the painter’s powers were firmly 
established and he was ableto produce the numer- 
ous studies which attest his prodigious industry, 
facility, and thoroughness. The beautiful draw- 
ings with the gold and silver points and pencils, 





Burne-Jones’s favourite implements, coloured 
chalks like No. 21, Girls Dancing, The Bride- 
Maidens (22), and The Pilgrim (29), one of 
the ‘Briar Rose’ series, show to what 
extent the artist had had recourse to the living 
model, as well as how greatly he had profited 
by those systematic studies he entered upon at 
an unusually late date. These searching exer- 
cises enabled him to produce such an elaborate 
composition as Venus Concordia (35), which 
comprises a fine version of the well-known 
group of the Graces standing before the 
goddess. It is part of the predella of an 
ambitious series, never finished, illustrating the 
legend of ‘Troy Town.’ 

A striking return to mediseval motive and 
modes of fancy is observable in The Sirens (46), 
a fine and yet thoroughly naive version of the 
arrival of Ulysses and his companions at the 
fatal strait. Here we have the quaintest of 
barks standing high out of the water, with her 
crew on the deck, and drawn into the little 
nook, whence it is manifest she can never retreat. 
Every element is natural so far as it goes, but 
nothing could be less realistic than the ship, the 
water she moves in, or the men, unless it were the 
tall, slender, puppet-like sirens who wait upon 
the shore, and, putting up their musical instru- 
ments, enticingly turn away. Nevertheless, 
here is the spirit of the ancient legend as 
it presented itself to medizval eyes, and here 
are the veritable essentials of an ardent dream 
in a mind surcharged, so to say, with the visions 
of youth. Like ‘The Story of Troy Town,’ 
‘Arthur in Avalon’ (New Gallery, No. 124), 
and several other superb inventions, ‘The 
Sirens’ was never finished. 

Dreams of youth are crowded upon the walls 
of both the galleries, but chiefly in Savile Row, 
where we find a score or two of lovely faces and 
variously inspired types, often permeated by 
passion. After the artist had surmounted certain 
technical difficulties, they were so exquisitely 
drawn that the circumstance of their being 
mannered and seldom quite unlike each other 
does not trouble the most exacting student. 
Later on, his Venetian types become recogniz- 
ably distinct, and an almost Venetian sensuous- 
ness takes the place of the virginal spirituality 
of the previous examples. Apart from all this, 
no one knew better than Burne-Jones how to 
adopt for the subjects he had in hand the most 
suitable technical methods, and even the 
scholastic mannerisms of the school which for 
the time affected him. Thus, while he returned 
to medizevalism in ‘The Sirens,’ in the stu- 
pendous Angels at the Sepulchre (113), which is 
the sole representative of Burne-Jones’s mosaics 
in Street’s church at Rome—an example we con- 
sider to be the noblest outcome of his imagina- 
tion—he goes back to the earlier Florentines of 
the Renaissance, such as Orcagna, and with 
a stern and almost terrible simplicity depicts 
the looks and hushing gestures of the angel to 
whom the motto refers, ‘‘ Non. est. hic. sed. 
surrexit . Recordamini . qualiter . locvtus . est. 
vobis.” 

Something of Giotto’s simplicity and direct- 
ness obtains in the magnificent series of which 
thelast-named design is the leading element, com- 
bined with a touch of the austerity of Orcagna, 
and the ‘Angels’ is the only modern work. of 
the kind which can be closely compared with 
Blake’s greatest attainment, ‘The Sons of the 
Morning.’ Of course neither master plagiarized. 
Probably Blake knew nothing of Orcagna ; but 
a kindred inspiration is to be traced in all of 
them. That power of adaptation to which we 
have referred above as characteristic of some 
phases of Burne-Jones’s art is not restricted to 
his ideals of form and the spiritual beauty 
of the physical types he selected. His ideals 
of colouring were quite as much exercises of a 
lofty imagination. The cerulean —blueness 
observable in the splendid ‘ Dies Domini,’ now 
in the New Gallery, belongs to the subject. In 
this, and in so many other instances now in 
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Savile Row and Regent Street that we need 
not cite them, the painter evidently worked in 
a sort of rapture of colour-expression. A rather 
recondite, because very subtle, instance presents 
itself in a Study of a Girl with a Citole (67) 
at the Burlington Club—a dulcimer player, 
dressed in robes of rose shot with gold, and 
blue similarly heightened so as to form a 
lovely harmony that illustrates to perfection the 
old theories of the homogeneity of sound and 
colour. 

In both the collections it is obvious that, 
unlike his prototype Rossetti (whose models 
were at least fourteen in number), and other 
masters upon whose art he based his notions 
of form and expression, Burne-Jones’s facial 
types were of men but perhaps two, of 
women not more than four. As with Rossetti 
it is quite easy to identify the lady who sat to 
him for this or that beautiful head, so with 
Burne-Jones the model he studied is distinctly 
recognizable in each of his exquisite faces. 

Of the drawings in the Balcony at the New 
Gallery it may suffice to say that they are 
not nearly so fully, truly, or variously repre- 
sentative as the collection in Savile Row. 
They are chiefly studies for the composi- 
tions of pictures, most of which hang in 
the galleries below, like Mrs. Coronio’s Study 
for the Days of Creation (178). An excep- 
tion is the fine, picturesque, and original 
Allegorical Statwes in ‘The Vale of the Garden 
of Idleness’ (179). There are, besides, a con- 
siderable number of studies for decorative 
works, such as The Death of St. Catherine (188), 
which belongs to one of the earliest works of 
Burne-Jones that came before the public, the 
stained-glass window at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Sir Gawaine and Sir Ywaine refused Admission 
to the Chapel of the San Grael (187), and The 
Knights leaving for the Quest of the San Grael 
(190), both belong to the series of tapestries 
in Stanmore Hall. See No. 220 for a note 
about them. Besides these the New Gallery con- 
tains a number of studies of armour, draperies, 
heads, hands, feet, and a group of engravings 
from the artist’s best-known pictures. 

MR. H. BATES, A.R.A. 

Ir is with sincere regret we record the death 
of Mr. Harry Bates, whose admirable sculptures, 
contributed to the exhibitions at Burlington 
House, it has often been our privilege to admire 
and praise warmly. He was born at Stevenage 
in 1850, and, being originally intended for an 
architect, passed several years of his youth in 
studying for that profession ; but finding his 
taste and powers better suited for sculpture, 
and having had much practice in modelling at 
the Lambeth School of Art, at that time under 
the direction of Mr. Sparkes, he turned his 
attention entirely to plastic art. He became a 
pupil of M. Dalou, who was then in London; 
but subsequently, finding the training at the 
Paris studio of that popular and picturesaue 
sculptor less thorough than he could wish, Bates 
entered the Schools of the Royal Academy, and 
soon made such rapid progress there that in 
1883 he won the Gold Medal and the Travelling 
Studentship of that institution. His bas-relief 
of ‘Socrates teaching the People in the Agora’ 
and the beautiful bronze statuette of ‘ Orpheus’ 
(R.A. 1884) called attention to their author, and 
at once secured a high position for him. After 
this he returned to Paris, and became a pupil of 
M. Rodin. In 1885 he exhibited three bronze 
panels illustrating the Aineid at the Academy 
(Nos. 2086, 2087, 2088), which the Council 
desired to buy with the Chantrey Fund, but could 
not, because they were not produced in England. 
Next year hegave us astatue of ‘Homer Singing’ 
and a relief of Socrates in marble, which is now 
at Owens College, Manchester, and greatly in- 
creased his reputation. The illustrations of the 


legend of Psyche and the figure of Rhodope 
in 1887, and the bas-relief—a hunter holding 


justified his election as an Associate of the 
Academy. His beautiful and purely classic 
‘Pandora’ was bought by the Chantrey Fund. 
It is at Millbank, and among the finest speci- 
mens in the National Gallery of British Art. 
In the following year he did not exhibit, 
being fully engaged on the noble equestrian 
group of Lord Roberts, which was placed in 
the quadrangle before the Royal Academy, 
before the bronze version of it went to 
Calcutta. Several noble works succeeded this 
masterpiece, including an allegory of ‘ Love and 
Life,’ which, nevertheless, did not quite realize 
our hopes of it, probably because the sculptor’s 
health had been declining for a long time, 
although it was not till Monday last that he 
succumbed. A highly accomplished, searching, 
and masterly style characterized his chief works, 
and was the more creditable to him because 
his studies in the studios of MM. Dalou and 
Rodin did not compel him to work in the 
thoroughgoing fashion he delighted in. 





THE BLACK STONES OF THE COMITIUM. 
Rome, January 24, 1899. 

THE discovery of a small enclosure paved with 
‘*black stones” on the border line between the 
Comitium and the Forum, in front of the Curia 
(S. Adriano), has given rise to the wildest specu- 
lations. The name of **Tomb of Romulus” 
having been advanced by one or two bold con- 
jecturers, the press has taken it up as an official 
statement. The consequence is that a bewil- 
dered crowd from all classes of people congregates 
every day at the ‘‘ black stones” to behold the 
grave of the founder of the city. While such 
a revival of popular interest in the archeology 
of the Forum is very complimentary to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who has started 
the excavations, and to the officials who carry 
out his orders, one cannot but regret this mania 
of applying high-sounding names to every stone 
unearthed. The finding of one or more ‘‘ black 
stones” in the Comitium is a fact so important 
in its simplicity that we need not appeal to the 
shades of Romulus, or Faustulus, or of other 
heroes of the early days of Rome, to make it one 
of the most memorable events in the history of 
the excavations of this ‘‘nobilissimus Rome 
locus.” 
Here are the bare facts. The area of the 
Comitium is separated—at present—from that 
of the Forum by a road, most negligently paved 
with blocks of silex, rounded at the edges, and 
with the grooves of cart-wheels sometimes per- 
pendicular to the line of the road ; and, moreover, 
the embankment on which it is carried through 
the Arch of Severus is made up of loose earth 
and bricks, stumps of columns, and even in- 
scribed pedestals, one of which, bearing the 
name of Constantius and the date 356-359 a.p., 
was found September Ist, 1803, ‘‘sub silicibus 
vice stratee per arcum Severi” (see ‘Corpus,’ 
vol. vi. n. 1161). 
In trying to ascertain how far and how deep 
the area of the Comitium—which is paved, like 
the Forum, with square slabs of travertine— 
extended under this late road, Cavaliere Boni, 
who is in charge of the excavations, has come 
across an enclosure about twelve feet long, nine 
feet wide, screened by a marble parapet on three 
sides, and paved with slabs of the blackest kind 
of Tzenarian marble. In estimating the value of 
this discovery we must bear in mind two funda- 
mental facts. The first is that the Forum, the 
Comitium, and the surrounding edifices were 
seriously injured or completely destroyed by the 
fire of Carinus, a.p. 283. To judge from the 
restorations which this fire necessitated, it 
must have raged from the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill to the top of the Sacra Via, from the Vicus 
Jugarius to the Forum Transitorium. Diocletian 
repaired the Basilica Julia, the Greecostasis, the 
Forum Julium, and rebuilt the senate-house 
from its foundations. The S.P.Q.R. (templum 
Saturni) INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM RESTITVIT, as 





in his hounds—of the following year, amply 
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Temple of Julius Cesar, that of Venus and Rome 
and filled up the gap between these two struc. 
tures with his Temple of Romulus and with his 
Basilica Nova. The violence of the flames wag 
such that even the travertine floor of the Forum 
and of the Comitium had to be renewed, and 
was slightly raised in level. 

We see, therefore, the Forum and the Comi. 
tium not as they were seen and described by 
classics before the end of the third century after 
Christ, but as they were manipulated and re. 
arranged by Diocletian and Maxentius after the 
fire of 283. 

The second fact is that, among the hundreds 
of thousands of square feet of public squares, or 
streets, or sacred enclosures, or courts laid bare 
in Rome, at Ostia, at Tusculum, at Preeneste, at 
Tibur, at Cures, not one square foot of black 
flooring has ever been found. This small corner 
of the Comitium ‘‘stratum lapide nigro” js 
unique in its kind. Now, if we recollect that 
classic authors mention the existence of a “lapis 
niger” in this identical place, how can we help 
connecting this find with that testimony, 
making the conclusion that what we have 
discovered is a late representative of the famous 
black stone, seen and described by Varro 
(*‘ Niger lapis in Comitio locum funestum signi- 
ficat’"—Fest.), not far from the Rostra ? 

So far, so good. ‘The difficulties begin when 
we want to make out why the “niger lapis” 
was placed in the Comitium and what its mean- 
ing was. I have but one solution to offer. 
Ancient writers did not know themselves how 
to answer the two queries, Some one hints that 
it marked the spot where Romulus had been 
buried, or cut to pieces (discerptus) by the 
senators; others point it out as the tomb of 
Faustulus. In short, they had no clear idea of 
its significance. How can we know better than 
they, especially as we see the thing not in its 
original shape, but as it was reconstructed after 
the fire of Carinus? The fact that it was recon- 
structed at so late an age, in preference to many 
other landmarks of this famous district, shows 
how important it was in the mind of the Romans 
to perpetuate its tradition. One thing is cer- 
tain. The enclosure and its black flooring have 
not been disturbed since the time they were 
rebuilt : therefore, if there is anything buried 
under it—an earthen jar, a stone coffin, or some 
other relic from the prehistoric age—we can 
easily reach it by tunnelling the ground at the 
proper depth. The work has already begun, 
and I hope to be able to give the solution of the 
mystery in my next letter. 

Ropo.tro LANcIAnNI. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 


1. The Rostra Vandalica.—It is well known 
that in the central area of the Forum, not far 
from the imposing structure of the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, the Column of Phocas, and 
the Sacra Via, the precious remains can be seen 
of the far-famed tribune from which the orators 
used to hold forth to the people. 

The ancient tribune, Rostra Vetera, stood 
near the Comitium, and it is probable that it 
was erected after the fall of the power of the 
Decemviri and before the victory of Meenius 
over the Antiates, and decorated with the prows 
of the captured ships, which gave it the name of 
Rostra. The Rostra were also embellished by 
statues of the ambassadors slain by the Fidenates, 
with the equestrian one of Sulla of gilded bronze, 
with that of Pompeius, and two of Ceesar, wear- 
ing in one case the civic crown and in the other 
the corona obsidionalis. From the old Rostra 
Cicero thundered forth two of his celebrated 
orations against Catiline, and on that same 
tribune were exposed the heads of the Consul 
Octavius, of the victims of Marius and Sulla, 
and the bodies of Sulla and Clodius before their 
funerals. 

In the year 710 a.v.c. Ceesar transferred the 
Rostra from the Comitium to the centre of the 
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geen its remains, consisting of huge blocks of 
tufa. The Rostra were formed by a platform 
rising about three metres above the level of the 
Forum, with twenty-four métres of frontage ; 
the platform, supported by pillars of travertine, 
had all along the front a transenna of marble 
interrupted in its centre, as can be easily seen 
in the well-known bas-reliefs on the Arch of 
Constantine. 

Cesar decreed the removal of the Rostra 
from the Comitium ; but the honour of their 
reconstruction was left to Augustus, who put 
bis name in the dedicatory inscription. To the 
statues already existing was added the equestrian 
one of Octavianus. Looking at the front of the 
Rostra, one can see on the right hand a con- 
struction made of bricks of a much later period, 
till now believed to be the basement of a column 
or of an honorary monument in the central area 
of the Forum, just in front of the lesser left 
arch of the triumphal monument of Septimius 
Severus. 

The diligent researches of M. Boni have 
enabled him to establish that these remains, 
which stand in a line with the old Rostra, and 
are exactly of the same height, are nothing but 
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an addition made to the same tribune towards 
the end of the fifth century. On them, indeed, 
can easily be seen the holes in which were affixed 
the bronze prows of the ships, and, moreover, 
it has been possible to put together pieces of a 
marble slab on which the name of Ulpius Junius 
Valentinus, prefect of the city, is sculptured. 
Here, then, is an undeniable proof of an addition 
made to the old tribune and of the construction of 
the Rostra Vandalica, because it was just during 
the reign of Anthemius, while Junius Valentinus 
was prefect of the city, that the united fleets of 
the Oriental and Occidental emperors measured 
their strength against the ships of Genseric, 
who boldly attacked the Mediterranean shores. 
It is well known that these fallacious vic- 
tories, far from consolidating the falling em- 
pire, hastened, perhaps, its ruin by exhausting 
the already attenuated strength of Rome and 
Byzantium. 

2. The Lapis Niger and the supposed Tomb of 
Romulus.—Festus is the only ancient writer who 
has spoken on this extremely interesting monu- 
ment. His words are: ‘‘ Niger lapis in Comitio 
locum funestum significat ut alii Romuli morti 
destinatum, ” adding that Romulus was not buried 
ig but only Faustulus and one named Quin- 
tilius. 

The commentators do nothing but repeat the 
well-known line of Horace, 

Quzeque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini, 
adding a quotation from Varro, who says only 
that the tomb of Romulus was ‘‘ post Rostra.” 
Nay, Porphyrius, commenting on Horace’s line, 
doubts even the affirmation of Varro, and writes: 
‘*Hoe dicitur quasi Romulus sepultus sit.” Then 
Festus is the only authority who speaks of the 
lapis niger in the Comitium, not to indicate it 
as the exact spot of the tomb of Romulus— 
because it is impossible to speak of a tomb when 
tradition is constant as to the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Romulus—but to commemorate 
the death of the founder of the city. 

Now the diggings that are going on in the 
central area of the Forum, in front of the Arch 
of Septimius Severus, have brought to light a 
small area, twelve Roman feet square, enclosed 
as in a parapet by huge marble slabs. But what 
is noteworthy is the pavement formed by slabs 
of black marble, very rare even in Rome, where 
all kinds of white and coloured marble known 
by the ancients can be seen in the various 
monuments. Here we have some Tenarian 
marble from the Laconian quarries, easily known 
by the fine white veins which run through the 
opaque black grain of the stone. 

What was, then, this little area paved with 
such very rare black marble? It is worth 
remarking that the monument was respected 
even in the last days of the empire, because 
evidently the travertine and white marble slabs 





that enclose it are not older than the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, 
when the road that passes under the Arch of 
Septimius Severus was constructed. More- 
over, the little square area stands just 
in front of the Curia, now St. Adrian’s 
Church, where the ancient Rostra stood. 
This coincidence encouraged M. Boni to 
refer the discovery to Festus’s quotation, 
in which the lapis niger, or black stone, 
recalled to the Romans the marvellous fact of 
the death or disappearance of Romulus. This 
hypothesis is ingenious, and well worth con- 
sidering ; but between the simple fact of men- 
tioning the passage of Festus in connexion with 
the newly discovered area and aflirming that 
the tomb of Romulus has been discovered 
there is a great difference. Rash and pre- 
mature judgments are to be deprecated. Even 
the old writers had very confused and misty 
notions about the monuments of the epoch of 
Rome’s foundation ; and it is enough to read the 
ancient histories to see how uncertain and dif- 
ferent are the sources whence they drew their 
knowledge. Even Livy clearly states that he 
neither accepts nor rejects the tradition, and 
adds : ‘* Datur hee venia antiquitati, ut 
miscendo humana divinis, primordia Urbis 
augustiora faciat.” L. Borsari. 


SALE, 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 28th ult. the following, the property of 
Mr. Alfred Morrison. Pictures: F. Bramley, 
Saved, 1107. C. Bulmop, A Young Lady in 
Church, 1051. H. W. B. Davis, Labourage au 
Printemps, 3301. ; Early Summer, 115/.; Shepherd 
and Sheep, and Figures Harvesting, 1521. M. 
Wright, Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, 1101. 
Sculpture: G. Lombardi, A Goat and Kid, 
78l. R. J. Wyatt, The Infant Bacchus, 261. 
Sto. Galletti, A Life-Size Draped Female 
Figure, holding a scroll, 311. G. Doré, A 
Bronze Group of Ten Roman Acrobats, 291. 








Finte-Art Gossiy. 


At a general assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held on Tuesday evening, M. 
Jules Breton (painter) was elected an Honorary 
Foreign Academician, and Messrs. Arthur S. 
Cope (painter), Alfred East (painter), and W. 
Goscombe John (sculptor), Associates. Mr. Cope 
is the son of the late Academician ; Mr. Alfred 
East’s landscapes have greatly raised his reputa- 
tion of late years ; and Mr. W. Goscombe John 
is a pupil of the Royal Academy whose 
sculptures have commanded much attention in 
London and elsewhere. 


Att legal difficulties having been overcome 
and every pretext for further delays exhausted, 
the much-talked-of Rembrandts—finer in their 
way, we think, than any of his portraits which 
were previously in the National Gallery— have 
been hung in the principal Dutch Room, one on 
each side of the large portrait from Blenheim by 
Van Dyck, and representing Charles I. on horse- 
back. They have been till now little seen. They 
are life-size, three-quarters-length, seated figures, 
wearing black dresses trimmed with brown fur, 
and evidently the likenesses of an elderly bur- 
gher and his wife. The latter appears to be the 
older, but it is more than probablethat the gentle- 
man’s picture was painted first. However this 
may be, it is certain that his likeness is more 
firmly, as well as more solidly and searchingly 
executed. Nothing can be finer than his 
portrait as a masterpiece of character-reading, 
drawing, and modelling, while the motive, 
not less than the general treatment, is 
subtler and more refined than anything Frank 
Hals ever attained to. When we say that the 
woman’s portrait is not quite so masterly, it 
must be understood that it is only comparatively 
inferior. 





GENIAL and erudite Sylvanus Urban would 
not fail to rejoice in the groups which Mr. W. 
Maw Egley has recently completed for the club- 
room of the Urban Club, in Fleet Street, a com- 
position of small, whole-length likenesses, highly 
finished, and almost photographically faithful. 
There are not fewer than forty-nine portraits 
in this extremely laborious and well-considered 
composition. An assembly of the Club gave 
the artist an excuse for his picture; accord- 
ingly the members are placed at the well-known 
tables, and Mr. Catling, the chairman of the 
evening, stands up, hammer in hand, as if 
about to address the company, which comprises 
Messrs. J. Coleman, W. E. Church, C. Cruik- 
shanks, H. S. Ashbee, B. F. Stevens, and 
Alban Doran, as well as the artist himself, Sir 
H. Irving, Dr. Phené, Sir J. Crichton Browne, 
and Dr. Frye. 


By request of the Council of the Royal 
Society, Dublin, Dr. Whitworth Wallis, Director 
of the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, 
will deliver two lectures to the members 
on February 22nd and 24th on the ‘Pre- 
Raphaelite Art of William Holman Hunt and 
Sir John Everett Millais.’ The lectures will 
be illustrated by special reproductions of each 
artist’s pictures. 

A coLLecTion of M. Jean Veber’s exceedingly 
acrid caricatures of the Emperor William II. 
and his progress through Turkey, Palestine, 
and Jerusalem, is now on view at the Conti- 
nental Gallery, 157, New Bond Street. In the 
same gallery may be seen a gathering of pictures 
by living artists of the French School. 


A Great stir has been made in the art world 
of Berlin by the definite constitution of a 
**Secession,” after the example of Munich. 
The movement is said to be a protest against 
the artistic autocracy of Anton von Werner, the 
President of the Berlin Academy. Amongst 
the adherents of this ‘‘ separation from official 
art”’ we find several eminent names, such as 
Friese, Liebermann, Frenzel, Oeltmann, Skar- 
bina, and others. Walter Leistikow has been 
appointed secretary. 








MUSIC 


ee 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HALt.—Symphony Concert. 
Sr. JamMEs’s HaLL.—Madame Schjelderup’s Recital. 


Tue programme of the fifth Symphony 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon was full of good things, though 
the order in which they were presented was 
anything but satisfactory. First came four 
Symphonic Dances, Op. 64, by Grieg. They 
were only published last year, and were 
heard here for the first time. The themes 
are fresh and charming, and the harmonies 
with which they are clothed, though here 
and there a trifle forced, are clever and de- 
lightfully piquant. The title shows that they 
are intended for orchestra, and yet the mode 
of presentation seems too big for the matter. 
We refer to the general impression, for there 
are some delightful bits of colouring in 
soft passages. The dances are, naturally, 
similar in form, so that Grieg’s charac- 
teristic rhythms and highly spiced har- 
monies pall after a time upon the ear; two 
of the dances would have been better for 
the audience, and certainly for the com- 
poser. After a song from Gounod’s ‘La 
Reine de Saba’ by Madame Medora Henson 
came Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 4, in 
F minor, and this, although not an actual 
novelty, ought to have preceded the Grieg 
dances. This symphony was the one selected 
for performance at the Philharmonic Concert 
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in 1893, when the composer made his first | orchestra under 


and only appearance in England. The open- 
ing movement is undoubtedly clever, but it 
is long, and the second rather than the first 
subject attracts chief interest; hence the 
movement does not appear well balanced. 
The delicate andantino, with its Schumann- 
esque theme, and the delightful scherzo are 
the most characteristic sections of the work. 
The finale, in which effective use is made of 
a folk-song, is bright and attractive. The 
performance, under the direction of Mr. 
H.J. Wood, was altogether admirable. The 
conductor’s partiality for Russian music is 
well known, and he sometimes commits 
Russian sins which even the ‘ Pathetic’ will 
not cover; but Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony is a work of merit which ought 
toform part of the regular programme. Herr 
Zwintscher played the solo part of Rubin- 
stein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. His 
reading was at times somewhat rough; but 
taken altogether the performance was clever 
and brilliant. He excels in music of the 
virtuoso order. 

Madame Schjelderup, the Norwegian 
artist who visited London last season, gave 
a concert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening, and again displayed her gifts both 
as a vocalist and pianist. Her conception 
of a piece, whether vocal or instrumental, is 
always clear and intelligent; but the lady 
does not always conceal the art; and, more- 
over, by temperament she is apt at times to 
exaggerate the sentiment of the music which 
she is interpreting. We speak frankly con- 
cerning Madame Schjelderup ; she is too 
genuine an artist to take offence at anything 
we may say; and then, again, her short- 
comings, if one may so express it, are the 
very outcome of her strong qualities. Her 
playing of Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor 
was clever, though somewhat constrained. 
Her second solo, Liszt’s ‘Saint Franciscus,’ 
despite all good playing, made little impres- 
sion ; but the music itself is not exhilarating. 
In short pieces by Liszt and Schumann she 
was heard to the best advantage atthe piano. 
Madame Schjelderup was, however, most 
successful in her singing. Songs by Brahms 
and Schubert were rendered with marked 
feeling and refinement, and ‘Elisabeth’s 
Greeting’ from ‘Tannhiiuser’ was given 
with warmth and dramatic expression ; 
while in some characteristic Norwegian 
folk-songs (‘‘Ola, Ola, my own boy,” 
‘Fisherman’s Song,’ and ‘I see you out- 
side the window”) the lady sang with 
piquancy, charm, and with the utmost ease, 
as if in a drawing-room surrounded by 
friends. In Schubert’s ‘ Erlkinig’ there 
were many excellent dramatic points, yet 
the general effect was scarcely satisfactory. 
Herr Bela Kiraly played solos on the violin. 
This artist is Hungarian, and there was 
certainly a touch of Hungarian in his style 
of playing; but his unconventional, primi- 
tive Rhapsody, Ballade, and ‘ Freyschiitz’ 
Fantasie were curious rather than con- 
vincing. He was, however, received with 
great enthusiasm. 








Musical Gossip, 


Mr. Ernest NEWLANDSMITH introduced 


several compositions new to London audiences 
at his concert at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday 
evening, these being performed by the string 


his direction, comprising 
| twenty-nine instrumentalists. The ‘Sym- 
phonie Spirituelle,’ by Asger Hamerik, the 
Danish musician, whose direction of the musi- 
cal section of the Peabody Institute at Balti- 
more led to such good results, is planned in 
four movements. The first,an allegro moderato, 
is marked by strong feeling and energy; the 
allegro molto vivace, next in order, is light and 
cheerful, and the finale tuneful and piquant ; 
but the slow movement, based on a chorale-like 
theme, is only a dull effusion. Two movements 
from the suite called ‘Mélodies Ecossaises,’ 
by the Flemish composer M. Paul Gilson, won 
their way easily to favour by means of their 
engaging melodic qualities. Pleasing little pieces 
—‘ Pensée Mélodique’ and a Gavotte in G minor 
—were supplied by the fertile pen of Mr. J. F. 
Barnett ; and promise was revealed in the fanci- 
ful ‘ Ballet Suite’ movements contributed by 
Mr. Harry Farjeon, a son of the well-known 
novelist. Mr. Lewis G. Thomas exhibited fluent 
execution, but some deficiency as regards senti- 
ment, in his performance of Chopin’s Ballade 
in G minor ; and Mile. Aurelia Révy, a clever 
Hungarian musician, played the violin obbligato, 
while she sang the Bach-Gounod ‘ Ave Maria.’ 
Vocal music was also agreeably rendered by Miss 
Charlotte Russell, Miss Adelaide Lambe, and 
Mr. Homer Lind. 

THE second series of the Elderhorst Chamber 
Concerts commenced on Wednesday afternoon 
at the Steinway Hall. The programme in- 
cluded Dvorak’s bright and attractive Quintet 
in G, Op. 77, for strings, of which a good, 
though at times somewhat rough reading was 
given. Madame Adelina de Lara played two 
short solos by E. Naprawnik and Landon 
Ronald with skill and taste. Mr. Francis Har- 
ford sang songs by Schubert and Dr. Stanford 
in a somewhat affected manner, and with dull 
quality of voice. The concert concluded with 
Schubert’s ever fresh and charming Pianoforte 
Quintet in a. 

A PLEASING performance of Brahms’s ‘ Liebes- 
lieder- Walzer’ was given on Wednesday even- 
ing at the Curtius Club Concert. The vocalists 
were Miss Marie Fillunger, Miss Beatrice 
Wilson, Mr. Whitworth Mitton, and Mr. Paul 
England. The pianists were Miss Lewe and 
Mr. Christopher Wilson. 


TuHE Abbé Don Lorenzo Perosi will, it is said, 
conduct his latest oratorio, ‘The Resurrection 
of Christ,’ at the Paris Cirque d’Eté early in 
March. The Lamoureux orchestra and the 
Schola Cantorum of M. Charles Bordes will 
take part in the performance. 

As various incorrect reports have been in 
circulation with regard to performances of the 
oratorios of Don Lorenzo Perosi, we give the 
latest news from official sources. His first, ‘La 
Passione di Cristo,’ will be performed at the 
next Norwich Festival; the Committee of 
the Worcester Festival are in treaty for the 
production of the second, ‘La Trasfigura- 
zione di N. S. Gest Cristo’; the third, 
‘La Risurrezione di Lazzaro,’ will be produced 
at the Queen’s Hall on May 11th; and the re- 
hearsals, at any rate, will be conducted by the 
composer. 

M. PapeREwskKI will appear at the London 
Musical Festival, Queen’s Hall, next May. 
He will play Beethoven’s Concerto in £ flat 
and his own Fantasia. 

M. CamiLiE Saint-SaEns is at present in the 
Canary Islands, busily engaged in writing music 
for a great tragedy which is to be produced in 
the Béziers arena in 1900. 

Messrs. Ricorpi & Co. have just issued 4 


new publication of interest and importance. 
It is entitled L’ Arte Musicale in Italia, vol. i., 





and is edited by Signor L. Torchi. It com- 
prises examples of motets and madrigals by 
well-known composers of the fourteenth, fif- 


ae 
is beautifully printed, and it contains an able 
preface by the editor. 

Sixty chansons in four parts, by French ang 
Netherland masters of the first half of the gix. 
teenth century, have been published in score 
under the editorship of Herr Robert Eitner. 
This volume is No. 23 of the old practical ang 
theoretical works issued by the ‘* Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung.” It is published by Messrs, 
Breitkopi & Hartel. 

Accoxrp1n¢ to Breitkopf & Hirtel’s ‘Deutscher 
Biihnenspielplan’ for 1897-8, which gives the 
works performed at all German theatres through. 
out Europe, Wagner’s name appears 1,202 times, 
and of this number no fewer than 287 belong to 
‘Lohengrin.’ Mozart only scored 452 ; Verdi, 
436; Weber, 296; ‘Cavalleria,’ 254; Beet. 
hoven, with his one opera, 141; ‘ Faust,’ 199, 
The total of Italian works only amounted to 
850. It is from such records as these that one 
can trace the change in public taste in matters 
belonging to the stage. 

THE Allgemeine Musik - Zeitung announces 
that Herr Weingartner and Dr. Kaim have 
withdrawn from the committee appointed to 
arrange a grand music festival at Munich this 
year. It was confidently hoped that the Kaim 
orchestra would be able to take part in it, 
strengthening the local Court orchestra, but the 
former has been engaged for Kissingen during 
the whole summer. Most probably, therefore, 
the Munich project will be abandoned. 


Inthe Musikalisches Wochenblatt Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann announces that he has recently discovered 
in the library of the Leipzig Thomasschule the 
parts of a number of orchestral suites by J. F. 
Fasch (1688-1758), Christoph Forster (1693- 
1748) Johann Schneider (b. 1702), J. Ad. Hasse 
(1699-1783), J. C. Wiedner (1724-1774), J. N. 
Tischer (b. 1707), and J. J. Fux (1660-1741)— 
all valuable in tracing the early development of 
orchestral music. But what gives special in- 
terest to this discovery is the fact that some of 
the parts are in the handwriting of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Concert Society, 3.30 and 7, Queen's Hall. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Tristan,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 

Stock Exchange Concert. 8, Queen's Hall. 

Herr Carl Heinzen’s Violin Recital, 3. St James’s Hall. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Carmen,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 

Bach Choir, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

klderhorst Chamber Concert, 8 15. Steinway Hall. 

Carl Kosa my Seto ompany, ‘Lily of Killarney,’ Matinée; 
‘Cayalleria Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 

Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, Princes’ Gallery. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘ Faust,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘ Trovatore,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 

Madame Albani’s Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Mr Homer Lind’s Vocal Recital, 8 15, Queen’s Small Hall. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘‘fristan,’ Matinée; ‘Lily of 
Killarney,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 

Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
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Shakespeare en France sous l’ Ancien Régime. 
Par J. J. Jusserand. (Paris, Colin & 
Cie.) 

Lixe the much-discussed chapter of Niels 

Horrebow on serpents in Iceland, which 

begins ‘Serpents there are none in Ice- 

land,” M. Jusserand’s entertaining and 
instructive volume proves conclusively that 
until the middle of the eighteenth century 

Shakspeare there was none in France. In 

a vein of protest, and to some extent of 

humour, he shows how long a time it took 

for any knowledge whatever of English 
literature to cross the Channel. Close and 
intimate enough were the relations between 
the two countries, and a long list is given 
of the distinguished Frenchmen who visited 

us, dwelt among us, or recorded their im- 

pressions concerning us. So full on this 

point is the information supplied, that we 





teenth, and sixteenth centuries. The volume 


wonder why we hear nothing concerning 
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the visits of Sully, especially of his meeting 


on Dover beach with ‘‘ Milord Sidnay,” the 
« Sjeurs Coban, Ralech, and Greffin,” and 
‘Jes Comtes d’Euencher and de Painbroc,” 
his satisfactory interview with Elizabeth, 
and his subsequent mission to James I., 
when the debaucheries of the ‘‘ jeunes gens 
& marjolets” of Paris, and the death of 
an Englishman at the hands of the Sieur de 
Combault (‘‘vn petit godelureau de Ville 
tout éceruelé’’), led to an uprising of London 
citizens, matters fully described in the 
‘Mémoires des Sages et Royalles Oeconomies 
déstat, Domestiques, Politiques, et Mili- 
taires, de Henry le Grand,’ published, 
without date, at the Chateau of Sully, with 
the fantastic indication of ‘‘ Amstelredam, 
chez Aléthinosgraphe de Clearetimelee et 
Graphexechon de Pistariste.” While, how- 
ever, in and subsequent to the days of 
Shakspeare, English views and proceedings 
were a2 matter of curiosity or importance, 
English literature was unrecognized. No 
animosity of race was responsible for this 
ignorance. French scholars held that Eng- 
lishmen spoke French and wrote in Latin. 
Morus, Seldenus, and Camdenus were known 


' in the seventeenth century in France, or 
at least in the Low Countries. 


Meantime, 
the observation was soon heard that the 
travelled Englishman gave a French pro- 
nunciation to every language except the 
French. It is permissible for other than 
purely literary reasons to regret French 
indifference or indolence with regard to 
English literature of Tudor times. Sidney, 
whose name occurs often in M. Jusserand’s 
book, was in Paris at the time of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and was on 
terms of intimacy with Henry of Navarre 
and the Huguenot leaders. Had his fine 
sonnet containing the chivalrous phrase 
“that sweet enemy France” been then or 
at any time known to Frenchmen it might 
have done something to mitigate racial 
animosities. 

French and English grammars and dic- 
tionaries were numerous, and in one or two 
instances, as in that of the dictionary of Cot- 
grave, important. They were, however, used 
only by Englishmen, and were totally 
neglected by the French. Ignorance is at the 
bottom of most national misunderstandings, 
and though visitors such as Ronsard, Bran- 
tome, and Du Bartas were welcome at the 
Court, the wildest misrepresentations of 
national traits were current. Rabelais could 
give as English speech phrases such as 
“Lard ghest tholb be sua vertiuss be intel- 
ligence: ass yi body schal biss be naturall 
relutht tholb suld of me pety haue for natur 
hass ulss equaly maide.” 

With Italian and Spanish literature the 
French were fairly familiar, but their ex- 
cursions rarely took them outside the Latin 
races. One might have expected that the 
long residence in France during the Com- 
monwealth of English writers such as Waller, 
Cowley, Lovelace, Killigrew, and D’Avenant, 
and the return visits after the Restoration 
of Gramont, Saint-Evremond, and others, 
might have brought about some recognition 
of Shakspeare, himself not in too good odour 
in the licentious Court of Charles II. Not 
in the least. St. Evremond knew something 
of Ben Jonson, but nothing of Shakspeare. 
Chappuzeau, himself a dramatist, selects 
as representative of the English drama 








D’Avenant. Most astounding fact of all, 
Sorbiéres, wishing to show his Parisian 
friends a specimen of English plays, took 
over avolume of the dramas of the Duchess of 
Newcastle—‘‘ Mad Meg of Newcastle,’’ as she 
was irreverently called—works which are 
mostly eulogies of herself under aliases such 
as the Lady Sanspareile, the Lady Contem- 
plation, and the Lady Chastity, and would, 
in a seventeenth-century ‘ Dunciad,’ almost 
to a certainty have carried off for her the 
prize of dulness. 

A copy of the second folio of Shak- 
speare was in the library of the “‘ Roi Soleil,” 
Louis XIV., and is now in that of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The original label 
of Nicolas Clément, the royal librarian, 
signalled a dozen years ago by M. Jusse- 
rand in the Revue Critique, is curious as 
containing an estimate of Shakspeare, the 
first known to have been written in French : 
“Ce pocte anglois a limagination assez 
belle, il pense naturellement, il s’exprime 
avec finesse; mais ces belles qualitez sont 
obscurcies par les ordures qu’il méle dans 
ses Comédies.’’ Not too enthusiastic is, as 
M. Jusserand points out, this verdict. It 
represents practically the view that was 
taken by a large number (it may almost 
be said the majority) of cultivated French- 
men before the outbreak of romanticism, 
with its extravagant and revolutionary, if 
short-lived fervour. This view is echoed in 
the charge of the Abbé Le Blane, 1745, ‘‘ Ses 
vulgaritéssont prodigieuses,” &c. Intheeigh- 
teenth century recognition of English litera- 
ture has begun. Prioris praised, and it is an- 
nounced in the Journal des Savants as a piece 
of literary intelligence that the stewr Tonson, 
bookseller of London, begins to sell the new 
edition of the works of ‘‘Shakees Pear.” 
Seven years before the appearance in 1734 
of Voltaire’s ‘Lettres sur les Anglais,’ 
what M. Jusserand calls /’ Anglomanie was 
in existence. Destouches and the Abbé 
Prevost contributed to its expansion. 
The latter, who learnt English for the 
sake of making love to Anne Oldfield, 
ventures to assert, with certain limitations, 
that he has read nothing which surpasses 
the ‘Hamlet’ of Shakspeare, the ‘Don 
Sebastian’ of Dryden, Otway’s ‘Orphan’ 
and ‘ Venice Preserved,’ and pieces by Con- 
greve, Farquhar, and others. At length, 
after the utterances of Voltaire had stirred 
public curiosity or interest, La Place, who 
also published a collection of tales and 
romances imitated from the English, and 
many translations from Mrs. Behn, Otway, 
and other writers, gave to the world in 
8 vols. 12mo. (Londres, 1746-49) ‘Le Théatre 
Anglois,’ two volumes of which contained 
plays by Shakspeare. Another generation 
had to pass before the entire works were 
translated by Letourneur, the Comte de 
Catuelan, and Fontaine-Malherbe—a para- 
phrase which in 1821 was reissued as 
amended by F. Guizot and A. P(ichot]. 
We may not concern ourselves with Vol- 
taire’s curious and public recantation, in 
presence of the popularity which had 
attended Shakspeare, of his former eulogy, 
and his arraignment of Shakspeare as ‘‘ un 
fou, un bouffon, un grotesque.” Rarely has 
such a ‘‘volte-face” been seen, perhaps 
never in the case of a man of equal note. 

M. Jusserand scarcely treats of public 
representations. It may be well, then, to 





supplement the information he supplies by 
stating that on December Sth, 1746, ‘ Venise 
Sauvée’ (Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved’), by 
La Place, was given at the Théatre Frangais ; 
and on April 27th, 1750, ‘Caliste; ou, la Belle 
Pénitente’ (Rowe’s‘ Fair Penitent’), assigned 
to Meaupré, but by La Place. Another adap- 
tation by Colardeau, entitled also ‘ Caliste,’ 
was published in 1776. On October 16th, 
1762, appeared ‘Le Tambour Nocturne’ 
of Destouches (Addison’s ‘Drummer; or, 
the Haunted House’); on May 7th, 1768, 
‘ Beverley,’ by Saurin (Moore’s ‘ Gamester’) ; 
on September 30th, 1769, ‘Hamlet,’ by 
Ducis. This is the first time that any work 
of Shakspeare is traceable. ‘Roméo et 
Juliette,’ by Ducis, was seen July 22nd, 
1772. ‘Le Roi Léar’ of Ducis was seen 
June 20th, 1783, and his ‘ Macbeth,’ 
January 12th, 1784; ‘Jean sans Terre,’ at 
the same house (then known as the Théatre 
de la République), April 19th, 1791; and 
‘Othello’ in 1792. Most of these pieces 
were much altered in order to conciliate a 
French audience. With the period now 
reached the ancien régime closes, and there 
is no need to deal with subsequent experi- 
ments. Most of the French translations of 
English tragedy ended happily, notably 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ Lear,’ warranty 
for the change having been furnished by 
Garrick and others in England. The Che- 
valier Chastellux, of the Académie, said 
concerning his ‘ Romeo and Juliet’: ‘“ J’ai 
changé en grande partie l’intrigue, et j’ai 
retranché tout le comique”; to which adds 
M. Jusserand, ‘‘et méme tout le tragique, 
car la piéce se terminait le plus joyeusement 
du monde.” The translations (if such they 
can be called, since he knew no Engiish and 
took them at second hand) of Ducis at least 
secured the dramatist a fautewil—that pre- 
viously held by Voltaire—in the Academy. 

It is needless to say that the work of 
M. Jusserand is a fine piece of scholarship, 
throwing a brilliant light on the stage in 
England and in France. He draws, of 
course, attention to the comparison estab- 
lished by Chateaubriand between Shak- 
speare and a Gothic cathedral (spoken in dis- 
paragement, but since accepted as homage) 
and the arraignment by Marmontel of Gluck 
as the Shakspeare of music. 

Now even Shakspeare, the period of 
Romantic fervour over, finds tolerance 
rather than begets enthusiasm. In his 
epilogue M. Jusserand declares of the public 
of to-day (¢.¢., of the Francais or the 
Odéon) :— 

‘*Ce public écoute avec application, il admire 
par moments, mais sans s’abandonner tout % 
fait: il est en présence d’un génie trop différent ; 
les différences l'inquiétent autant que les beautés 
le frappent ; il est secoué et demeure incertain.”s 

M. Jusserand quotes two quaint lines of 
verse by Henry VIII. :— 

Adew madam et ma mastres, 
A dew mon solas et mon joy, 
in the composition of which the English 
king was inspired by a desire to rival 
Francois I. He seems also to have been 
inspired by Jehannot de Lescurel, whose 
Bietris es mes delis, 
Mes confors et ma joie 
he may have seen in MS. 

Cohn’s ‘Shakespeare in Germany,’ the 

only defect in which is that the writer 
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accepted implicitly statements by J. P. 
Collier on which doubt has since been 
cast, has been of some service to M. 
Jusserand. ‘‘Tiph-toph” is a curious 
form, due probably to the ignorance 
of the French Dauphin, by whom it was 
employed. ‘‘ Tip-top”’ is used by Vanbrugh ; 
and John Heywood a century earlier has 
“tip of top.”” Our author seems, however, 
now hunting on a false scent in seeking for 
similar words in Shakspeare. Some remark- 
able, but well-known lines of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, which brought on that writer a 
charge of atheism, are quoted. Some of 
them were given in August last in an 
article in the Fortnightly Review on the real 
Cyrano de Bergerac. From ‘ Guides d’Angle- 
terre’ and similar works M. Jusserand ex- 
tracts some gems. We hear that English 
coins are ‘‘Crhon,” ‘‘ Alue Crhon,” ‘‘ Tou- 
pens,” ‘‘Alue Pens,” ‘Farden.” The 
English of the Commonwealth are painted 
for us by Coulon in a wonderful phrase: 
“‘Tu pourras remarquer les vestiges de 
Pancienne piété et les remuements et boule- 
versements de la brutalité d’un peuple enragé 
quoique stupide et septentrional.”” No less 
a personage than Thomas Corneille obliges 
us with delightful distortions. He speaks 
of the suburb called Sodoark where Shak- 
speare played his pieces, and of the Bergiar- 
din in a field near which St. George, as we 
learn for the first time, killed the dragon 
by which the country was ravaged. The 
reader must turn for himself to the story of 
the coacres [!|, as Misson calls the Quakers. 
The British labourer has apparently changed 
little since the days when Le Sage, asking a 
carpenter, who was working, pipe in mouth, 
at a chapel, what he was making, was 
answered, ‘‘ Une boutique de prétre.”’ 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


One of the most prolific of French dramatists 
has passed away in the person of Adolphe 
Philippe d’Ennery, or, as he was formerly 
called, Dennery, who died on January 26th 
at the great age of eighty-eight. The son 
of Jewish parents, he wes born June 17th, 1811, 
in the Temple, Paris, where his father is said to 
have kept a shop for the sale of second-hand 
clothes. According to the account he himself 
supplied, he became a notary’s clerk, and took 
after a while to painting and journalism. 
His first drama, written in collaboration with 
Desnoyers, ‘Emile, ou le Fils d’un Pair de 
France,’ was produced in 1831 at one of the 
minor Parisian theatres ; his last, ‘ Le Trésor des 
Radjahs,’ in which he was aided by Paul Ferrier, 
was given February 3rd, 1894, at the Chatelet. 
Between and including the two dates, he is 
responsible for 659 acts. These were all played. 
They were written in collaboration with in- 
numerable dramatists, including Dumanoir, 
Cormon, Dumas pére, Clairville, Grangé, Sue, 
Balzac, Jules Verne, and Dion Boucicault. He 
had great constructive ability, and had few equals 
in the employment of stage machinery. Most of 
his early pieces are forgotten. His later work 
was, however, successful, and some of his plays 
enjoy still a high reputation. Among these 
are ‘ Halifax,’ written in conjunction with 
Dumas, produced at the Variétés, Novem- 
ber 30th, 1842; ‘Les Bohémiens de Paris’; 
‘Don César de Bazan,’ Porte Saint Martin, 
July 30th, 1844; ‘Les Sept Chateaux du 


Diable’; ‘La Dame de St. Tropez,’ produced 
by Alfred Wigan at the St. James’s as ‘ The 
Isle of St. Tropez’; ‘Les Sept Péchés Capi- 
taux,’ ‘Le Juif Errant,’ ‘La Case de l’Oncle 
Tom,’ ‘ Paillasse,’ ‘La Pritre des Naufragés,’ 





‘Une Femme qui déteste son Mari’ (with 
Madame de Girardin), ‘L’Aveugle,’ ‘ Les 
Chevaliers du Brouillard,’ ‘Cartouche,’ ‘ Le 
Lac de Glenaston,’ ‘ Rothomago,’ ‘ L’Aieule,’ 
and ‘Les Deux Orphelines.’ D'Ennery also 
wrote some libretti, among which may be 
mentioned ‘Le Muletier de Toléde,’ ‘ Linda 
de Chamounix,’ ‘Don César de Bazan,’ and 
‘Le Tribut de Zamora.’ His father, whose 
name was Philippe, married a Mlle. Dennery. 
Dennery took her name, and in 1858 obtained 
authority to use the particle. He is the author 
of some novels, principally drawn from his 
plays. He also published ‘ Les Voyages au 
Théatre,’ a collection of pieces written in colla- 
boration with Jules Verne. He was a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. His style, 
or his want of it, was a subject of frequent 
banter by Théophile Gautier and other critics 
of the stage. 

‘WHat wILL THE Worxtp Say?’ by Mr. 
George Pleydell Bancroft, with which on the 
26th ult. Mr. Terry reopened the theatre named 
after him, is a primitive and conventional four- 
act comedy, with little pretence to novelty of 
theme. It runs on lines almost parallel with 
those of the ‘Maison Neuve’ of M. Sardou, but 
treats more indulgently the hero, who, ruined 
by good fortune, finds in a sudden deluge of 
adversity a corrective and a cure. The principal 
parts were well played by Mr. E. Terry, Mr. 
Vane Tempest, and Miss Carlotta Addison. 
Three sisters of the hero, intended, it would 
seem, to typify the domestic Eumenides, went 
near at one time to compromising the fortunes of 
the piece. Their presence was wholly gratuitous 
on the part of the author, since they served no 
apparent purpose. 

Tue large stage of the Princess’s lends itself 
readily to spectacular effects, and the revival on 
Monday of ‘The White Heather’ of Messrs. 
Henry Hamilton and Cecil Raleigh was, as 
regards the scenes at Boulter’s Lock and the 
fight under water, scarcely to be distinguished 
from that at Drury Lane. An attempt had been 
made to secure some of the original exponents. 
As regards the representatives of the principal 
characters it was not conspicuously successful. 

Miss Etten Terry has denied a report, to 
which some currency had been given, that she 
proposes to revive Tom Taylor’s ‘Plot and 
Passion.’ 

‘REPENTANCE’ is the title of a tragedy by 
John Oliver Hobbes, in mingled prose and 
verse, which it is expected will be performed 
by Mr. Alexander. She is also, it is said, en- 
gaged on a comedy for the Haymarket. 

‘Tue Lapy or Quatity,’ the new comedy in 
rehearsal at the Comedy, will be tried in the 
country before challenging the opinion of a 
London public. So far as London is concerned, 
the plan of testing pieces in the country is wholly 
commendable. 

M. Sarpovu’s ‘ Robespierre ’ is not likely to be 
ready for some weeks, and the reappearance of 
Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum will not take 
place until a period subsequent to Easter. 

A comepietra by Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, 
entitled ‘Six and Eightpence,’ now precedes 
‘School’ at the Garrick Theatre. 

Tue rights of the latest Parisian success, ‘ La 
Dame de Chez Maxim,’ by M. Feydeau, have 
been secured by Mr. Charles Frohman for the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. 

Tue revival at the Globe of ‘ Ours’ is fixed 
for the 18th inst. ‘Ours’ will be treated as a 
costume play, and the dress of the period—the 
Crimean war—will be maintained. 

A REAPPEARANCE of Miss Annie Russell, who 
created last year a favourable impression, is 
promised for the coming season. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—D. R. D.—J. H.—K. P.—A. H. 
. A. W.—W. G. C.—V. K.—received. 

H. R. B.—Not suitable for us, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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NOW READY. 
A GREAT WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


TRUTH and ERROR; or, the 


Science of Intellection. By Major J. W. Pp 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, OREL, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. PP. 
No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book 
The discussion is clear and —— % 
‘“‘A formidable display of scientific knowledge...., Th 
work is clearly written, and contains several chapters of 
lasting interest.’’—Scotsman, 


THREE IMPORTANT 
MATHEMATICAL WoRKs. \ 
BY AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


The STUDY and DIFFICULTIES of 


MATHEMATICS. New, Corrected, and Annotated 
Edition, with References to Date, of the Work published 
in 1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know. 
ledge. The Original is now scarce. With fine Portrait 
of the Author, Complete Index, and Bibliographies of 
Modern Works on Mathematics, &c. 288 pp. cloth, 5s, 


LECTURES on ELEMENTARY 


MATHEMATICS. By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE, 
With Portrait of the Author. 172 pp. 5s. Includes 
Lectures on ‘Arithmetic,’ ‘Algebra,’ ‘The Resolution 
of Numerical Equations,’ and ‘The Usage of Curves in 
the Solution of Problems.’ A masterpiece of mathe- 
matical exposition. Never before published in English, 
nor in separate form in French. 

‘* Useful and interesting reading.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS and 
RECREATIONS. By HERMANN SCHUBERT. Trans- 
lated from the German by T. J. ene } 

(Shortly, 





uv 


A DARING BOOK. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to DAR. 

WIN. By Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 241 pp. 6s. 
‘“*We can commend Dr, Hutchinson for having given usa | 
cheerful, wise, and instructive series of Darwinian sermons,” | 
Westminster Review, 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE “FORBIDDEN LAND.” 


TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 


and CHINA. By MM. HUC and GABET (1844-46), 
Reprint Edition. Translated from the French by W. 
HAZLITT. With 100 Illustrations and Map. 1 vol. 
660 pp. cloth, 5s.; paner, 4s. 

‘*It is pleasant to have old memories revived.’’— Atheneum. 








‘An interesting and very valuable book.’’—Academy. | ’ 


A NEW LIGHT ON HEBREW HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. | 


From the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 4 
By Prof. C. H. CORNILL, of the University of K6nigs- 
berg, Germany. 325 pp. cloth, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. Trans | 
lated by Prof. W. H. CARRUTH. A fascinating 
portrayal of Jewish history by one of the foremost of 
Old Testament Scholars. 


IMPORTANT ORIENTAL BOOKS. 
BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 
BUDDHISM and its CHRISTIAN 


CRITICS. 311 pp. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


The GOSPEL of BUDDHA. sata 


Edition. 275 pp. cloth, 5s.; paper, 2s. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. 64 pp. | 


illustrated, Js. 6d. 


KARMA. A Story of Early | 
Buddhism. Third Japanese Art Edition. Crépe paper, 4 
tied in silk, quaintly illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


NIRVANA. A Companion Story to | 


‘Karma.’ Illustrated by Japanese Artists and printed 
in Japan. Crépe paper, 3s. 


LAO - TZE’S TAO - TEH - KING. r 


Chinese-English, with an Introduction, Transliteration, 
and Notes by Dr. PAUL CARUS, 3:30 pp. cloth, 15s. * 


The PHILOSOPHY of ANCIENT 
INDIA. By Prof. RICHARD GARBE. 89 pp. cloth, 
2s. 6d.; paper, ls. 6d. 


ANCIENT INDIA: its Language 
and RELIGIONS. By Prof. H. OLDENBURG. 110 pp- 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, Is. 6d. | 

Dr. Geo. 


CHINESE FICTION. By 


T. CANDLIN. With Illustrations from Original ' 


Chinese Works. 51 pp. 9d. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. Chicago. 
London: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 
Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'’S NEW BOOKS. 
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THE NEW ART BOOK.—Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM 


With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 


By G. A. STOREY, A.B.A. 


MEMORY. 


“4 charmingly written record...... Right well has he fulfilled his self-appointed task...... Mr. Storey’s volume is illustrated throughout with portraits, sketches, and studies of his 


own, and with views which illustrate his pleasant narrative.’’—Daily Graphic. 


“This delightful volume...... Full of entertaining anecdotes and traits of life.”"-—Daily News. 





Demy &vo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A. F.S.A. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 8. Walker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 
“Few men know so much about London, old or new, as Sir Walter Besant, and still fewer can tell what they do know with such delightful freshness and vivacity. 
The opening chapters, dealing with the first settlements of the Surrey side of the Thames, at once put you in 
and you begin to feel with him how wonderful is the city that grew up gradually on reclaimed marshes and secured for itself so much fame and fascination. 


her history of the district is detailed in chapters remarkable for great variety and artistic treatment, and we learn of the Royal Houses, of the forgotten Monastery of Bermondsey, 
Last of all we have the South London of to-day described with that personal touch which makes Sir Walter 


js the latest product of his pen, and a very interesting piece of work it is. 
sympathy with the writer, 
The furt i stric¢ 
of St. Mary Overies, of the pilgrims, the pageants, and the pleasure gardens...... 
Besant’s work so attractive.’’—Black and White. 


‘To all Londoners who realize the absorbing fascination of the great world they live in, we cordially recommend it as a worthy sequel to the author’s previous volumes. 


‘South London” 


It is 


written by an enthusiast who is also an accomplished writer, by a student who is a close observer of life; and it passes before the reader’s imagination a series of indelible pictures which 
clothe our p osaic and monotonous South London with the romance which is its due.’’—Literature. 





A NEW T/MES NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. buckram, ts. 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Miss Balmaine’s Past.’ 


“From the opening incident of ‘Infatuation’ to the close of the tale Mrs. Croker’s new story sustains the reputation of the author as an accomplished writer of novels of the 
orld. 


lighter sort. * Infatuation ’ is clever all through.” —W 


“Succeeds in its aim of providing good entertainment......The chapters devoted to Maimie’s campaign are quite in Mrs. Croker’s best style—the style which has charmed so 


many readers from the days of ‘ Pretty Miss Neville’ and ‘ Diana Barrington.’ ’’—<Spectator. 


“Mrs. Croker’s usual pleasant—one might almost say racy—style has not deserted her in ‘Infatuation.’ ’’—Spectator. 





A NEW EDITION, REVISED, demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHAUCER for SCHOOLS. With the Story of his Times and his 
Work. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of ‘Chaucer for Children.’ With 2 Illus- 
trations. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


VOICE and VIOLIN: Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminis- 
cences. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.’ 

“Delightfully told...... There is much information and entertainment to be found in the 
pages of this neat little volume.’’—Public Opinion. 

“Dr. Phipson is widely known’ as a scholarly musician, and that he has a budget of 
gossip about his own profession ‘ Voice and Violin’ abundantly proves...... There is some 
piquant ‘bibliographic’ gossip in the closing pages of this racy, unconventional book.”’ 

Speaker. 





A NEW “SOCIETY” STORY.—Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
The GLAMOUR of the IMPOSSIBLE. By Cosmo Hami.ton, 


Author of ‘ Which is Absurd,’ &e. 
“It is refreshing to light upon such a story...... He has contrived a series of laughable 
situations which follow one another with unfailing ingenuity, and is to be congratulated 
upon the production of an extremely amusing volume.”’— World. 





ON FEBRUARY 16, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
MARY UNWIN: a Romance. By Awan Sr. AuByn, Author of 
‘A Fellow of Trinity,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations by Percy Farrant. 
A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FORTUNBE’S GATE. By ALAN St. AUBYN. 
DICK DONOVAN’S NEW BOOK.—IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The RECORDS of VINCENT TRILL, of the DETECTIVE 


SERVICE. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs,’ &e. 








IN THE PRESS, A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NELL HAFFENDEN. By ‘TiaHE Hopkins, Author of ‘ Twixt 
Love and Duty,’ &c. With 8 Ilustrations by C. Gregory. 


ON FEBRUARY 9, A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The COMING of CHLOE. By Mrs. HunGeErrorp, Author of 
‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Lovice,’ &e. 

“None of Mrs. Hungerford’s admirers need hesitate a moment to order this, her last 
novel. It is quite up to the highest level of that lady’s work...... The story is very brightly 
told, and some of the scenes have dramatic excellence. Thee is one really delightful 
passage between a Majo: O’Hara and Mrs. Fitzgerald...... This pretty little game of cross 
purposes gives a good deal of brightness to the book.’’—Daily Chron icke, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WITH THE RED EAGLE.’—Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
A RED BRIDAL. By WILLIAM WesTALL, Author of ‘ Ked Ryvington.’ 
‘In ‘With the Red Eagle’ Mr. Westall had already shown himself an adept in painting 
the heroic struggles for liberty of Tyrol....... et, if possible, his present work is more vivid, 
more real, and gives a clearer idea of the individualities of the chiefs of the Tyrolese 
rebellion. Andreas Hofer...... is admirably drawn...... Altogether, this story of Tyrol deserves 
to be widely recommended and widely read.’’—Morning Post. i i 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of London Life. 


J. DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. 


By 





A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W. E. Noraris, Author of 
‘Billy Bellew,’ &c. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JOAN, the CURATE. By FLoRENcE WarpDeN, Author of ‘The 


House on the Marsh,’ &c. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The JACOBITE. By Harry Linpsay, Author of ‘Rhoda Roberts,’ 
‘Methodist Idylls,’ &c. 





NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy (‘‘ Toby, M.P.”’). 
THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. Christie Murray. 

BY the RISE of the RIVER. By Austin Clare. 

The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Sterndale. 

WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The BRAES of YARROW. By Charles Gibbon. 


POPULAR EDITIONS.—Medium 8vo. 6d. each; cloth, 1s, each. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN.; MOTHS. By Ouida. 
By Walter Besant. UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Walter BY PROXY. By James Payn. 
Besant and James Rice. | PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE 
The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. 





| 
' The 


The SHADOW ofa CRIME. By Hall Caine. CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By 
ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. } Charles Reade. 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. | “IT is NEVER TOO LATE toMEND.” By 


WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. | Charles Reade. 
DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. [Shortly. HARD CASH. By Charles Reade. 


POPULAR EDITIONS,.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watter Besant. With 144 Illustrations. 
The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By BLANcHARD 
JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations and a Bibliography. 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS in PROSE and 


VERSE. With Portrait and 40 Illustrations. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including 


‘POETRY for CHILDREN’ and ‘ PRINCE DORUS.’ With 2 Portraits. 
The MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS 


LITERARY CHARACTERS. 85 Portraits by Daniel Maclise, and Memoirs. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By A. Rimmer. 54 Illustrations, 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. By ALFRED 
RIMMER. With 52 Illustrations. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Atrrep Rimmer. 


With 58 Illustrations. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. 


42 Illustrations. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 
DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in PROSE and VERSE. 
With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles. 
With 


THACKERAYANA: NOTES and ANECDOTES. 
pny» Hag and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACH 
The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of J. M. W. TURNER. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 2 Woodcuts. 
ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Portrait 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1899.—IMMEDIATELY. 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM (1899). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
&e., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, HOUSE of COMMONS (1899). Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1899). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1899). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1899). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS (1899). 





By Witu1aM J, ROLFE, Litt.D. With 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


— 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HERALDIC WORK. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The RIGHT to BEAR ARMS. 


By “‘ X.” (of the Saturday Review). 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER'S LIBRARY. 
In feap. 8vo. —_ price 4s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; 


arge Paper, 11. 1s. 
BOOK AUCTIONS in ENG- 
By JOHN 


LAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
LAWLER (Compiler of the Sunderland” and ‘ Ash- 
burnham ” Sale Catalogues). 


In crown &vo. cloth, gilt lettered, tastefully printed in Old- 
Face Type, 5s. ; Large-Paper Copies, 1/. 1s. net. 
The 


PLACE -NAMES of the 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT; or, the History ani Meaning 
of the Local and River Names of South-West Lancashire 
and the Peniusula of Wirral. By HENRY HARRISON. 
** An ably executed little work.’’— Literature. 
“* An excellent piece of work of a kind unfortunately not 
too common.” —English Historical Review. 
“A kind of book we love to see—accurate and 
scholarly.” —Speaker. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE, 


as Told by the Parish Register. By T. F. THISELTON 
DYER, M.A. Oxon., Author of ‘Church Lore Gleanings.’ 
“Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and entertain- 
ing. He has a wide acquaintance with registers, and draws 
upon them for facts concerning parish life, the relations of 
parson and people, superstitions, parish scandals and punish- 
ments, marriage, death, and strange customs and natural 
events. The result is an entertaining volume of small facts 
and curious diction.”—Academy. 


In crown 8vo. 2s, 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD in 
BIOLOGY. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


** A concise and powerful plea against the danger and use- 
lessness of vivisection.”—Literary World. 

“* There are in all twelve chapters, most of which treat of 
the moral right of experimentation on living animals, and 
the necessity of placing still further restrictions on vivisec- 
tion.” —Morning Post. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE CLERGY LIST 


FOR 1899. 
NOW READY. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 


Instead of, as hitherto, merely giving one value 
for every Benefice, which in many cases led to 
confusion for various reasons, the Book contains 


Both the Gross and Net Values. 


It also gives a complete Record of Past and Present 
Appointments, the College, University, and, where 
necessary, the Private Address of every Clergyman 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland 


In One List. 


Under the list of Benefices will be found full 
information as to 


The Value of Every Living, 


Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, nearest 
Post Town and Railway Station. Although the 
Book contains upwards of 1800 pages 


Its bulk has not been increased 
owing to the use of a special paper. For the varied 


and useful information that it contains, it is un- 
doubtedly 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS 
CLASS. 


The price is 10s. 6d. 


London: KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LimrTep, 
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Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 
Last Week's ATHEN EUM contains Articles on 

The ANNALS of MONT BLANC. 

A MEMOIR of MISS FERRIER. 

A BOOK of WHALING ADVENTURES. 

MAETERLINCK and his TRANSLATORS. 

A JOURNEY in MOROCCO. 

MR. DAVIDSON'S ‘ LAST BALLAD.’ 

NEW NOVELS Fen vapge ioe — to Coventry ; The Vision Splendid ; 
Little King Rannie; Hora 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO the ONE that hath his HEART; The GREAT ASSIZE; SALES; 
The GAME of “ CONQUERORS ”; “‘ OUUT of PRINT”; The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Alleyne Nicholson; Chemical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :--Ruskin and Rossetti; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table; ‘‘The Only Begetter” of Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets ; Gossip. 


Earliest Known Rembrandt ; 


The ATH ENEUM for January 21 contains Articles on 
A BOOK of TRAVEL in the PHILIPPINES. 
PROSERPINE, and other VERSES. 
A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 
DR. ABBOTT'S STUDY of the LIFE of BECKET. 
MR. HARE’'S SHROPSHIRE. 
TWO BOOKS on GREEK RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY. 
DR. EVANS’S VERSION of the ‘MIRROR of PERFECTION.’ 
ROMANCES of INDIAN LIFE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
ECONUMIC LITERATURE, 
IRISH LITERATURE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOO 


DID THOMAS LODGE write a POEM about AMINTas? aur, ages 
of LONDONDE RRY ; VICTOR and CaZIRE; E 
“ CONQUEKOKS ‘The NEW FAR EAST’; LAMB'S ° oPORTRY 
for CHILDREN’; The HARDWICKE PAPERS 


ALso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Botanical Literature; Societies ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Architectural Literature ; Minor Exhibitions ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA — School- Books; ‘The Only Begetter’’ of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets; Gossip. 


THE ATHENHZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN CG FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’— Unwritten History— London Ex- 
hibitions— Poet’ 8 So pg ee ee Ditty—Sacrilege— Pack 
Kag Feast—“ Acreware”’: ‘*Mollond "— Maxwell’s ‘ Herodian’— 
Garrick’s ‘Jubilee -—-Pathometor—Tom Brown and Dr. Fell— 
‘ Hamlet,’ by D. Hayes. 

Qu ERIES: —M. Hoene Ww Se iais John Pond—Addison’s ‘Rosamond ’— 

* Flucing ‘A flurch of strawberries ’’—Author Wanted—Muse 
Pins The | Golden Staircase ’—Ogilvie: Grant—Mustard Motto— 

Rubens’s * Descent from the Cross '—St. Clairs—*‘ Rodfall’—Abham 
—Stapleton’s ‘Fortress of the Faith Sigs of Hugh O'Neil— 
Roman Numerals—Miniature—Surnames in -son—*‘‘ Jonn-a-Duck’s 

”’~Clough—Entry in Register—Playing Cards on Church ‘lower 

Crowley. 

REPLIES :—The Roman Ghetto—Surnames in the Waverley Novels— 
French Song — West Indian Families— Counts of Holiand— ‘The 
Swallow's song—The C solour Green—‘: Charme "—Jews and Bills of 
Exchange - -A Church ‘Tradition — Peas— Major John André— 

‘‘Foundet ’’—Sir E. Godfrey—Cape Town in 18#4—‘‘Sleever "—Sir 
B. Wrench— Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe—Mr. Warburton’s 
Servant—‘‘ Taw ’’—Puzzle Jugs—Heraldic—Island of Ichaboe—Miss 
Collier. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Sweet’s ‘New English Grammar '—Comparetti’s 
‘Traditional Poetry of the Finns ’—Abercromby’s ‘Pre- and Proto- 
Historic Finns’ — Lang’ s Scott's ‘Peveril of the Peak ‘— Davis's 

‘Silchester’— Heath’s * Autumnal Leaves ’—W harton’ 's ‘ Whartons 
of Wharton Hall ’—‘ Whitaker's Titled Persons.’ 


Meetings Next Week; 














LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES : — Heptonstall —Jew’s Walk, Sydenham — Sygcr eg tors _ 
Marbles—Letters from Ministers to the Sovereign—“ Rile "— 
The Willow Leaves on the Sun—Omdurman-—Sir C. Sec art ay oltaire. 

QUERIES :—0Oil Painting—Henry Alken—Edward Marsh — Francis 
Gifford—Sewardstone—Portraits at Oxford—Queen Mary Tudor— 
Agam Colours—Lewis (arroll—Dead Fold—*‘ Unspeakable Turk ’’— 
Dr. John King—Cure by Hand of a Corpse—Author of Play Wanted 
—The Village of Loggerheads—Treacle Bible—Younie—‘*‘'l’esquinte 

s”—Clare Street—Mrs. Younger=John Finch Hatton— Author 
Wanted—Goldsmith’s ‘Earth and Animated Nature’—The Stuars 
Watch — Alaric — Benedict Arnold—Lady Maynard—‘ Sween 
Dallas. 

REPLIES :—St. Peter's, Wolverhampton, Charter — ‘‘ Helpmate” — 

Minutes and Seconds—“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum’’—“ Ploughing 

the sands ”—Ward—Miss Linwood’s Galleries—Gulls—‘ The Whole 

Duty of Man’—Black Blotting Paper—Acorus calamus—‘ Piggin”’ 

ane Monkish Chronology—‘The George worn by Charles I.— 
Ir. Dee—Cooke—Glyndyfrdwy—The Keal A:neas—Kelic of Napoleon 

—Burns's Prophecy—Camelian Ring—Rounds or Rungs—“ Felicity” 

—A Descendant of Swift—Téte-a-Téte Portraits —‘‘ Rummer”—A 

Child's Caul— Wollaston Arms - Hereditary Odour—Furly. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Verney’s ‘Memoirs of the Verney Family ’— 

‘Le Dix-huitiéme Sitcle’— Henderson's ‘Scottish Vernacular 

Literature.’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. each, 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


| Just out, price Sixpence net, 
beanie! < 83 for the | 
. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA 
G. sansidins 39, Warwick Lane, an 


YOUNG, 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick “0% oe 





SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COME'!S: a Brief Survey of 


the most eer — in the History of Cometary Ag 

iy W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.2.A8 —_—— 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspar Street, Charing Cross, g, W. 

reece aia Wig sachet Sct sae lan 


THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
BMARKABLE ECLIP©ES: a Sketch of the 


with the Obse; 
of Solar nh Lunar lipacs, both in Ancient and Modern Times Be 








Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, §. Ww, 
ae | 


NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
re ante Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has, glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exellent ininekuction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. cobs 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
Norss and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 


JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893. contains a BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSRY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR.’ and ‘ ENDYMION,’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
* agp Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Breami’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Nore and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and Agate 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


TNHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d.. and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Not until you write with a ‘“‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
ue. The most prolific we fogal pronounce it asa 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on si scningesng to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Cheapside, E 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, "Exchange ‘erect’ Manchester, 


IF YOU TRY IT 
YOU WILL KEEP IT. 











LIC KENSDERFER 


£7 10s. 
TT YPE-WRITER. 


Its simplicity of construction enables it to do more and better work 
in a given time with less effort than on any other Machine. Send for 
List Number 147. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER CO. 
Head Office—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
London Agents— 
T. TURNER, Limited, 44, Holborn Viaduct; and 
THOMAS DIXON, 195, Oxford Street, W. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Most Nutritious. 





64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


EPrs's COCOA. 











EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 








MAGNESIA. 


— 
OU 


INNEFORD’S 
The <tr 
ACIDITY of the STUMACH 
HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION 


and 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and Infants. 








182-184, High Holborn, W.C, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for FEBRUARY. 
ENGLAND and FRANCE, By Francis de Pressensé, 


“The CAPE to CAIRO” (with Map). 


By J. T. Wills. 


Le 18 BRUMAIRE. Par M. Maeterlinck. 


LESSONS from the MASS. 


By the Rev. Joseph Foxley. 


The SIRDAR’S COLLEGE at KHARTOUM. By Paterfamilias. 
LONDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


DOES TRADE FOLLOW the FLAG? 


By the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
A Reply. By Lord Masham. 


The INDIAN CURRENCY, By Sir John Lubbock. 

CEREMONIALISM »v, EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. By J. Guinness Rogers, D.D, 

A TRIP to LAKE BALKASH. By R. P. Cobbold. 

An IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. By a Graduate. 

The SYMPHONY SINCE BEETHOVEN, By Felix Weingartner (Director of the Royal 


Opera, Berlin). 
The PULICY of the HOLY SEE. 


By Professor Fiamingo. 


AFTER the ATBARA and OMDURMAN. By Major-General Sir W. Gatacre, K.C.B. 





London: ISBISTER & CO., Lim1TED, Covent Garden, W.C. 





FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY, demy 8vo. 640 pp. cloth, price 9s. net. 


HADDEN’S HANDBOOK ON THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


ACTS, 1894-97, 
For Parish Councils and Parish Meetings. 
BEING A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUIDE TOTHE ABOVE ACTS AND THE INCORPORATED ENACTMENTS. 
By W. H. DUMSDAY, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 


The scope of this Edition is restricted to the duties and business of Parish Councils and Parish Meetings, and matters 


relating to the other Local Authorities are touched u 


n only as far as they concern these Councils and Meetings. 


On the 


other hand, more attention is devoted to such subjects as the Lighting and Watching Acts, the Burial Acts, and the 


Public Libraries Acts. 


The Work is brought thoroughly up to date, and contains all the latest official information. 


HADDEN, BEST & CO. West Harding Street, London, E.C. 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1898, 


With the Index, price 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY, 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





UBLICATIONS NOUVELLES de la 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et CIE. 
London : 18, King William Street, Charing Cross. 
Paris ; 79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
MANUEL OPERATOIRE de CHIMIE 


ORGANIQUE, par MM. J. DUPONT, ancien ¢léve de I'Ecole 
municipale de Physique et de Chimie de Ia Ville de Paris, ancien 
préparateur du Laboratoire de Chimie organique de la Faculté des 
sciences, et P. FREUNDLER. docteur és sciences, chef des ‘Travaux 

ratiques de deuxiéme année au Lab i ig de la 

himie appliquée de la Faculté des sciences, précédé d’une préface 
de M. CHARLES FRIEDEL, membre de I’Institut. Un volume 
in-8 contenant 40 figures, cartonné toile, 10 fr. 


PUBLICATIONS PERIODIQUES. 
L’ANNEE CARTOGRAPHIQUE, supplément 


annuel A toutes les publications de g¢ographie et de cartographie, 
dressé et rédigé sous la direction de F SCHRADER, directeur des 
travaux cartographiques de la librairie Hachette et Cie.: HUITIEME 
SUPPLEMENT, dificati hi 
politiques de l’année 1897. 
explicatifaudos. Prix : 3fr 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the mele Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











es géographiq et 
Trois feuilles de cartes, avec texte 
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EDITION DE LUXE OF 


HYTE-MELVILLE’S 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


WORKS, 


Is,.by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and 
handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 
printed on <speueee Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations. 
Sold in Sets only. Prospectus on application. 


W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





Recently published, 8vo. 16s. 


THE SECRET of HEGEL: 


being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. 


By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin. 
New Edition, Unabridged but carefully Revised. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
YEXT-BOOK to KANT. ‘The Critique of Pure 


Reason: Zsthetic, Categories, Schematism. ‘Translation, Repro- 
duction, Commentary. With Index and Biographical Sketch. 8vo. 14s. 


CHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the HISTORY 
of PHILOSOPHY. Translated and A d by Dr. STIRLING. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 


PieTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of the Rev. 

CHARLES VOYSEY’S THEISTIC WORKS have been placed in 
the Public Free Libraries and in Colleges, &c. The attention of truly 
religious persons is invited to these Kooks, which show that the noblest 
conceptions of God and His dealings with mankind spring from the 
native human faculties of Reason, Conscience, and Love. Mr. Voysey’s 
Works are published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate.—Letters from 











inquirers will be deemed confidential by Rey. C. Voxszy, Annesley 
Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers’, or 
Srom the Publishers on receipt of price. 
<q 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The DUKE’S SERVANTS. By 


SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, ‘Author of ‘In the 
Days of King James.’ 

Spectator.—‘*‘ Mr. Burchell returns in ‘The Duke’s Ser- 
vants’ to the period which he has already so agreeably 
delineated in his volume entitled ‘In the Days of King 
James.’......Mr. Burchell is well up in the social and literary 
history of the period, and has a pleasant wit of his own. 
The old lawyer who, amongst other «ccentricities, talks to 
his flowers as if they were living beings, is a most engaging 
personage.” 

Athenaum,—“ There is in ‘The Duke’s Servants’ the same 
careful composition that we noticed in the writer’s previous 
book, ‘In the Days of King James.’ The chief elements of 
interest show more confidence on the part of the writer an@ 
a better developed plot; the result is a highly successful 
romance, of general interest and of creditable workmanship.”” 

Scotsman.—‘* Has the merit of being told in clear and 
graceful language.” 

People.—‘‘ Mr. Burchell is a master of the picturesque, and 
also has considerable strength in characterization.” 


The STORY of GOSTA BERLING. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. Authorized Translation by 
P. B. FLACH. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Miss Flach knows Swedish much better 
than Miss Tudeer, and her English is infinitely superior.” 


An IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. 


IMLAY TAYLOR, Author of ‘On the Red Staircase.’ 

A story of the time of Peter the Great; love, intrigue, 
and adventure abound, together with many remarkable 
scenes from the private life of the great Czar. 

Spectator.—‘*The novel not only shows careful and 
intelligent study of the period, but it is skilfully constructed, 
well written, and thoroughly interesting.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘The author gives us a picturesque and 
interesting sketch of Moscow society during an eminently 
interesting period, and tells a capital story.’ 


’ 

The KING’S HENCHMAN. A 
Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century. Brought to Light 
and Edited by WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 

Spectator.—‘‘As a novel it is a distinct success. As a 
picture of the Court of Navarre and of the soldierings and 
gallantries of the nowise impeccable champion of French 

Protestantism, nothing better has been recently published, 

at least in this country...... He is a deft artist, his work is 

delicately finished, and his portraits, both of Henry ana 

Catherine, are excellent.”’ 


AMERICAN POLITICIAN in 
ENGLAND. By ROOF ROOFER, Author of ‘The 
Earth for a Dollar,’ Xe. 


RONDO. By Cyril Norman. 


Spectator.—‘‘ A novel which purports to throw a search- 
light on the inner life of the New York stage is not without. 


topical interest.’ 
I AM the KING. By Sheppard 


STEVENS. Being an Account of some Happenings in 
the Life of Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader-Knight. 
Spectator.—‘* A pleasant tale.” 
Manchester Guardian.— ‘** Quite interesting. 


” 





The daintiest little Book published in England for years. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for Book-Lovers. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


’ 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 
Edited, Selected, and Arranged under Headings for the 
first time by J. POTTER BRISCOE. Size 5in. by 2}in. 
Beautiful Portrait and Head and Tail Pieces. Bound 
in embossed calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Sixty Copies 
on Japanese vellum. Order at once of your Bookseller. 

Bookseller.—‘* A more beautiful and dainty little volume 
cannot easily be conceived.” 

Literature.—‘**‘The Bibelots’ deserves a hearty welcome. 
ncaa We have se!dom seen any handy reprint so clearly 
printed, on such excellent paper, and so well fitted to stand 
rough wear.” : : 

NOTICE.—Messrs. GAY § BIRD will send this volume on 
approval to any address, if it cannot be seen at your local 
Bookseller's. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


THE MOST IMPURTANT AMERICAN MONTHLY. 
FEBRUARY, 1899. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 





One Shilling net. 
Contents. 
The COLONIAL EXPANSION of the UNITED STATES. A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 


TALKS to TEACHERS on PSYCHOLOGY. William James. 

The SUBTLE PROBLEMS of CHARITY. Jane Addams. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a REVOLUTIONIST. — SIBERIA. 
Kropotkin. 

FAREWELL LETTERS of the GUILLOTINED. J. G. Alger. 

AUTUMN in FRANCONIA. II. Bradford Torrey. 

REMINISCENCES of JULIA WARD HOWE. III. 

The QUEEN'S TWIN. Sarah Orme Jewett. 

The INDIAN on the RESERVATION. George Bird Grinnell. 

The ENJOYMENT of POETRY. Samuel M. Crowthers. 


P. 


London : GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 
Agency for American Books, 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing STANDARD WORKS OF ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHZOLOGY, THEOLOGY, ANTIQUITIES, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
NATURAL HISTORY, POETRY, ART, FICTION, &c. 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising Translations from the French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek. 


773 VOLUMES at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, WITH A FEW EXCEPTIONS. 








A SELECTION OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 
DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL |GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ORIGIN of REPRE. 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Author. 
With Index. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. A. 


History. New Edition, with Biographical es by MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
With Portrait of Motley. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS of the MIDDLE 


AGES, including the most famous Charters relating to England, the Empire, the | 
Church, &c., from the Sixth to the Fourteenth Centuries. Translated from the Latin 
and Edited, with Introduction, by ERNEST F. HENDERSON, A.B. (Trin. Coll., 
Conn.), A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin). 5s. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE. Complete and Unabridged, with Variorum Notes; including, in addition 
to the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other 
Scholars. Edited by an English Churchman. 7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. With copious 
Index and 2 Maps and a Portrait of Gibbon. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY of FICTION. A New Edition. 


Revised, with Notes, Appendices, and Index, by HENRY WILSON. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 


ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the late B. THORPE, F.S.A. New 
Edition, Revised by E. C. OTTE. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


THIERRY’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 


ENGLAND by the NORMANS : its Causes, and its Consequences in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent. Tra slated from the Seventh Paris Edition by 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. With short Memoir of Thierry, Index, and Portraits of 
Thierry and William the Conqueror. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 


from the Norman Conquest. From Official Records and other Authentic Documents, 
Public and Private. Revised Edition. With 6 Portraits. With Index. 6 vols. 5s. each. 


STRICKLAND’S LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


With Index and 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the TUDOR and STUART 


PRINCESSES. With Portraits. 5s. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND 


DURING the REIGN of the STUARTS, including the Protectorate. With Index 
and 42 Portraits. 3 vols. 5s. each. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS and their 


ADHERENTS. With Index and 5 Portraits. 5s. 


COXE’S MEMOIRS of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 


With his Original eneeeirars collected from the Family Records at Blenheim. 
Edited by W. COXE, M.A. F.R.S. Revised Edition by JOHN WADE. With 3 
Portraits. With Index. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


*,* An Atlas of the plans of Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 10s. 6d. 


COXE’S HISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA. From 


the Foundation of the Monarchy by Rhodolph of Hapsburgh to the Death of 
Leopold II., 1218-1792. By Archdn. COXE. Together with a Continuation 
from the Accession of Francis I. to the Revolution of 1848. With 4 Portraits. 
3s. 6d. each. With Indexes. 


MARTINEAU’S (HARRIET) HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from 1800 to 1815. With Index. 


MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


PEACE, A.D. 1815-46. With New and Copious Index. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 


CHARLES II. Edited by Sir WALTER SCOTT. Together with the ‘Boscobel 
Tracts,’ including two not before published, &c. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
With Portrait of Nell Gwynne. 5s. 


4 vols, 





a ATIV - GOVERNMENT in EUROPE. Translated by A. R. SCOBLE. With 
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